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Council Maps Labor’s Role 


For 1960 Presidential Race 


le 


U.S. Court 
Reverses 


NLRB Rule 


Philadelphia—The right of a 
union to refuse to negotiate with 
a “changeling’—an officer who 
left the union to work for an em- 
ployer — has been unanimously 
upheld by the U. S. Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

The court’s ruling in a case in- | 
volving the Ladies’ Garment | 
Workers was a rebuff to the Na- | 
tional Labor Relations Board, 
which had accused the union of an 
unfair labor practice for its refusal 


to deal with a former officer who 
became bargaining agent for the 
Slate Belt Apparel Contractors As- 
sociation. 

Reversing a temporary order 
handed down 10 months ago, when 
it directed the ILGWU to negotiate 
with the “changeling,” the court 
held that the union was justified in 
not dealing with Robert Mickus, 
who had for 10 years been an 
Organizer and business agent for 
Local 111 in Allentown before be- 
coming a management representa- 
live. 

The court found that the 
Pennsylvania contractors’ group 
“clearly displayed an absence of 
fair dealing” in designating the 
former ILGWU officer as its bar- 
gaining agent. The court added 
that the association’s offer to bar- 
gain with the union “was not 
made in good faith.” 

More than 5,000 union mem- 
bers struck the 121 blouse contrac- 
tors represented by the association 

* (Continued on Page 4) 


AFL-CIO Merger 


Set in Pennsylvania 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—A mer- 
ger agreement has_ been 
“wrapped up” between the 
Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor and the State Indus- 
trial Union Council, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany an- 
nounced here. 

Unity action is expected 
within the next six weeks in 
New Jersey, the one state 
where merger of the separate 
state central bodies has not 
been worked out, the federa- 
tion president told a press 
conference. If there is no 
action the AFL-CIO “may 
have to move in, lift their 
charters and merge them,” he 
said. 

The Pennsylvania agree- 
ment and a new constitution 
have been approved by top 
officers of both groups and a 
unity convention is scheduled 
for June 6 in Pittsburgh. 


MEMBERS OF AFL-CIO Executive Council pore over heavy 
agenda dealing with internal matters, legislative action and Jabor’s 
political role during mid-winter council session held at Americana 


Hotel in Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Long Filibuster Threatened: 


Congress Set for. 


Civil Rights Battle 


By Gene Zack 


The specter of a weeks’-long southern filibuster was raised in the 
Senate as the 86th Congress girded for a major civil rights battle 
keyed to proposals for federal safeguards of voting rights coupled 


with other protections of minority 


The Senate was set for the openi 
last year’s pledge by the leadership ¢ 
of both parties that civil rights 
action would begin Feb. 15, The 
House, meanwhile, went into com- 
mittee hearings as a prelude to floor 
action expected to begin by month’s 
end. 

A strong hint that southern Dem- 
ocratic strategy might include a 
filibuster came from Sen. Richard 
B. Russell (D-Ga.) in an address to 
the Georgia legislature. 

Bitterly assailing all pending 
civil rights proposals, Russell said 
the southern bloc “will leave no 
stone unturned, no rule of the 
Senate unused, in this battle to 
protect states’ rights and constitu- 
tional government.” 

Just before the civil rights show- 
down, there were these other de- 
velopments on Capitol Hill: 

@ Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D-Tex.) scheduled a Feb. 
15 meeting of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Conference to discuss three 
major facets of the Administration’s 
economic policies. 

The conference, requested by 
Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) and 18 
other Democrats, will concentrate 
on Pres. Eisenhower’s Budget Mes- 
sage, recent criticism of Adminis- 
tration policies expressed in the 
report of the Senate-House Eco- 
nomic Committee, and White House 


demands for a bike in the interest 


rights. 
ng of full-scale debate, redeeming 


rate the Treasury pays on long-term 
government securities. 

@ The House by voice vote 
passed a bill to permit higher fed- 
eral spending to curb water pollu- 
tion. The measure would permit 
annual outlays at a rate of $90 
million instead of the present $50 
million to help local communities 
build sewage-disposal plants. Ei- 
senhower had called for an end to 
the program after the current fiscal 
year. 

@ House Minority Leader 
Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.) de- 
nounced a $1 billion emergency 
housing bill approved by a House 
Banking subcommittee as a “budg- 
et-busting” measure. The measure 
would end excessive charges by 
lending institutions and make funds 
available immediately for moderate- 
priced FHA and VA mortgages. 

The Senate civil rights debate is 
scheduled to open despite the fact 
that the Rules Committee has not 
yet reported an elections bill. It has 
recently concluded hearings on pro- 
posals to have the Civil Rights 
Commission appoint federal voting 
registrars for federal elections only, 
and Administration recommenda- 
tions for court-appointed voting ref- 
erees for both federal and state 


elections. A compromise between 
“(Continued on Page 12) _ 


General Board to 
Weigh Nominees 


By Saul Miller 


Bal Harbour, Fla—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has 
mapped a vigorous role for Jabor in the 1960 political campaign 
and has voted to summon the AFL-CIO General Board, composed 
of the principal officers of all affiliated unions and departments, 
into special session later this year to consider a recommendation 
on the presidential race. 

The council's statement on 1960 political activities disclosed a 
four-point program adopted during the mid-winter session here. 
It followed in the wake of a press conference statement by Pres. 
George Meany here that “no one in the official family of the 
AFL-CIO, including myself, has any inclination to ‘sit out’ the 
1960 presidential campaign.” 

Declaring “we reject” the idea of “political neutrality,” the coun- 
cil’s policy guidelines asserted that a neutral role for the federation 
in the crucial 1960 election campaign would be ‘‘a disservice to the 
men and women we represent.” (See full text of statement, Page 4.) 

Meeting 24 hours after the Administrative Committee of the 
federation’s Committee on Political Education adopted policy recom- 
mendations, the Executive Council approved a statement declaring: 

@ The federation and its state and local bodies will remain out 
of primary elections except in one-party states. 

@ AFL-CIO officers will present labor's views on vital legisla- 
tive issues to the platform committees of both major parties in a 
drive to win adoption of “liberal and progressive” platforms. 

@ Following the conventions of both parties, the council will 
convene the General Board to weigh the voting records and plat- 
form commitments of both parties and the individual records of 
presidential and vice presidential candidates, “Based on these 
factors,” the council said, “the General Board will determine 
the AFL-CIO position and its recommendation to its members.” 

@ State central bodies were specifically instructed to refrain 
from endorsing slates of delegates pledged to the support of can- 
didates for the presidency or vice presidency in either party. 
The council said this decision would not infringe upon the rights 
of individual union members in the primaries. 

In addition to the statement on the political campaign, the 
council called on Congress to enact promptly amendments to the 
Wage-Hour Act to extend its coverage “to the millions still frozen 
out of its protection” and to raise the minimum to at least $1.25. 

The council also issued a call for an International Affairs Con- 
ference on April 19-20 dealing with the theme, “The Struggle for 
Peace and Freedom.” The conference is to be attended by officers 
of all international unions and state and city central bodies and 
will be addressed by recognized, outstanding authorities on various 
phases of the international situation. 

The council statement setting up the conference said that “our 
organization should demonstrate and dramatize—especially at 
this crucial moment—its efforts to foster clarification and under- 
standing of the critical world situation.” 

The conference would assure, said the statement, that there would 
be a “full contribution by American labor towards the development 
of a sound United States foreign policy in promoting peace and 
freedom.” 

As the AFL-CIO News went to press, the council had before 
it a number of additional economic, congressional and international 
affairs policy statements. 

Prior to the Executive Council action on the political campaign, 
the council had voted a 2-cent-per-month assessment effective 
Feb. 1 to run for six months for the federation’s Special Purposes 
Fund; approved a new set of rules for directly affiliated local un- 
ions; acted on a number of resolutions referred to it by the 1959 
San Francisco convention; and heard a report on organizing from 
AFL-CIO Dir. of Organization John W. Livingston. 

In a series of press conferences, Meany told reporters that: 

@ Some members of Congress are “not satisfied” with the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act and are trying to make it “more oppressive.” 


@ Contacts between leaders of labor and management away from 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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DURING BREAK in sessions of AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
Vice Presidents David Dubinsky (left) and Walter P, Reuther hold 


informal huddle. 
Harbour, Fla. 


Council’s mid-winter session was held in Bal 


Council Asks Probe of 
Runaway TV, Music 


Bal Harbour, Fla—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has urged 
the Senate to approve a resolution by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
for an investigation of the use of imported video tape and canned 


music in the U.S. 


The council’s action at its mid-winter session here came on two 


resolutions referred by the AFL-‘ 


C10’s third constitutional conven- 
tion in San Francisco last Septem- 
ber. One came from the Musicians 
and the other from the Broadcast 
Employes and Technicians. 

The council endorsed the 
Morse proposal, which the Mu- 
sicians said would help uncover 
such “retrogressive, job-destroy- 
ing practices” as the use of cut- 
rate canned music in “runaway” 
film production abroad. 

NABET’s | resolution, dealing 
specifically with the practice of 
producing television programs in 
foreign countries through the use 
of video tape, warned that failure 
to check this practice would have 
“a serious effect upon the employ- 
ment opportunities of a substantial 
number” of U.S. workers. 

In connection with a convention 

resolution calling on the council to 


New Rules Set 
For Federal 
Local Unions 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—A new set of 
rules governing directly affiliated 
local unions has been adopted by 
the AFL-CLO Executive Council in- 
corporating requirements of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act and the ac- 
tions of the federation’s third con- 
vention. 

The 474 local unions with ap- 
proximately 85,000 members have 
until June 1, 1960, to make changes 
in their own constitutions and by- 
laws to bring them into compliance 
with the new rules. However, the 
regulations adopted by the council 
are effective immediately. 

Most of the changes stem from 
the new labor law. The new sec- 
tions cover local union meetings, 
elections, finances, expenditures, re- 
version of assets, disciplinary pro- 
ceedings and appeals. 

The new set of rules declares 
“it is required that the constitu- 
tion or bylaws of each directly 
affiliated local union incorporate 
the substances” of these new sec- 
tions. 

Other changes, in line with con- 
vention action, increase the per 
capita paid by the locals to the 
AFL-CIO from $1 per member per 
month to $1.50, increase initiation 
fees 50 cents to $2.50, set minimum 
dues of $2.50, up 50 cents, and set 
aside 15 cents of the per capita 
payment for the Defense Fund. 

The new regulations also increase 
strike benefits $5 a week to $20 
payable for a maximum of 10 
weeks, 


seek elimination of racial discrimi- 
nation clauses in the constitutions 
of two affiliates, Pres. George 
Meany reported on the action taken 
by the Railroad Trainmen last 
month when their convention voted 
to strike a 65-year-old provision re- 
stricting membership to “white 
males.” 

The council instructed the ex- 
ecutive officers of the federation 
to continue to work with the 
leadership of the Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen to achieve 
the same result in order to ful- 
fill the AFL-CIO goal of wiping 
out remaining pockets of dis- 
crimination 

Acting on other resolutions re- 
ferted by the San Francisco con- 
vention, the Executive Council: 

@ Deferred action on-a resolu- 

tion urging unions to avoid holding 


conventions in so-called “right-to- 
work” states. 
@ Referred to the AFL-CIO 


Education Committee a resolution 
favoring establishment of a Staff 
Training Institute. 

@ Referred to the executive of- 
ficers for further study a proposal 
which would require affiliates to set 
up constitutional procedures for 
disciplining members found guilty 
of “scabbing” by accepting non-un- 
ion employment. 

@ Voted non-concurrence in a 
proposal to seek a change in the 
date of Labor Day from the first 
Monday in September to the first 
Monday in October. 

@ Voted non-toncurrence in a 
resolution calling for establishment 
of a daily labor paper, 


Calls for Counter-Offensive: 


zation is a Communist objective 


ORIT Rejects Red Bid for 


United Front in Latin Ameriea 


Miami—Communist attempts to use the “popular front” technique to subvert the free trade unions 
of Latin America were exposed and denounced at a meeting here of the executive board of ORIT, 
the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers. 

The executive board declared that a proposal for creation of a new Latin American labor organi- 


to “achieve the destruction of ORIT and of-the free trade union 


movement.” 


The board’s resolution called for 
a systematic counter-offensive by 
democratic unions in the 25 coun- 
tries represented in ORIT—the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Union's organization in the Amer- 
icas, 

As part of the “popular front” 
technique, ORIT said, the Com- 
munists were encouraging a “united 
front” conference slated for Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, called by the 
Venezuelan Confederation of La- 
bor to discuss organizational unity 
among all Latin American labor 
organizations, including those now 
outside ORIT. 


The ORIT board rejected over- 
tures to take part in the meeting, 
citing the long-standing ICFTU 
policy not to participate in any 
formulas for unity of action and 
cooperation that include Com- 
munist or totalitarian elements. 


The meeting took note, without 
comment, of the disaffiliation of 
the Cuban Labor Congress from 
ORIT, and it postponed considera- 
tion of a request from a group of 
former CTC leaders to be recog- 
nized as the Cuban Labor Federa- 
tion “in exile.” At the same time 
the executive board left the door 
open for possible future reaffilia- 
tion of the Cuban CTC and the 
Venezuelan labor federation. 

In reference to the Venezuelan 
meeting, Serafino Romualdi, AFL- 
CIO Inter-American director, told 
a press conference the Communist 
elements were fostering the meet- 


ing as a means of “freezing out” 


demands for higher interest rates 


the banks.” 
In an editorial in the February 


the U.S. to ease Communist in- 
filtration of South and Central 
America. 

Romualdi warned that the 
Communists in Latin America 
are trying to take advantage of 
the desire for economic inde- 
pendence and the feeling that the 
time is appropriate to “get some- 
thing.” The Communists, he 
added, are using every subter- 
fuge to capitalize on the situa- 
tion. 

In other actions the ORIT board: 

@ Appointed Arturo Jauregui 
Hurtado of Peru director of organi- 
zation, a post he had held up to 
1957 when he returned to Peru. 

® Accepted the resignation of 
ORIT Pres. Ignacio Gonzales 
Tellechea of Cuba. A _ successor 
will be selected at the board’s next 
meeting on the basis of nomina- 
tions by affiliated organizations, 

Organizing Aid Sought 

@ Requested additional assist- 
ance from the ICFTU Solidarity 
Fund for stepped-up efforts to ex- 
pand ORIT and combat the Com- 
munist infiltration attempts. 

@ Forwarded recommendations 
concerning the western hemisphere 
to the ICFTU Ad Hoc Committee 
studying reorganization of the 
free trade union movement group 
in line with the actions of the re- 
cent sixth congress in Brussels. 


@ Called for implementation of | © 
the principle of equal pay for}: 
equal work in the Panama Canal |* 
Zone area and urged that the U:S. | : 
and Panama resolve their differ- |: 


Meany Raps Proposal 
To Hike Interest Rate 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has charged that Administration |. 
on long-term government securi- |: ~ 
ties adds up to asking the taxpayers to be “even more generous to | 


issue of the AFL-CIO American | 


Federationist, Meany said that al- 
though the higher interest rates 
“are defended on the grounds that 
they help to ‘prevent inflation’,” the 
policy advanced by Pres. Eisen- 
hower actually “would again raise 
the living costs of every worker.” 
He charged that the Eisen- 
hower proposal “makes no sense 
from any standpoint” and urged 
that Congress again reject the 
higher interest request as it did 
in 1959. 


The AFL-CIO president said that 


Council to Meet Next 
In Washington May 3: 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The regular spring meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council has been set for May 3 in Washington, D. C. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told reporters that the session 
will be held just prior to the opening of the annual Union-Industries 
Show, sponsored by the federation’s Union Label & Service Trades 


Dept., in the same city, and also in 
conjunction with the dedication of 
stained-glass windows in memory 
of Samuel Gompers, Philip Murray 
and William Green at Washington 
National (Protestant Episcopal) 
Cathedral. 

The three cathedral windows 
were installed late last year. The 
Gompers and Green windows 
were presented by the William 
Green Memorial Fund and the 
Murray window by the Philip 
Murray Memorial Fund, 


Each window adapts a biblical 
theme to a phase of the labor 
movement’s ideals and aspirations. 
Murray’s is the “Industrial and So- 
cial Reform” window; Green’s, 
“Agricultural and Maritime;’” Gom- 
per’s, “Artisans and Craftsmen.” 
Worked into each window are the 
seals of AFL-CIO unions, 102 in 
all. 

A full-color brochure describing 
the windows is being published by 
Washington Cathedral, 


cent years have steadily forced up- 
ward interest rates on both public 
and private borrowing. He called 
this ‘a dramatic illustration of the 
conflict between big business phi- 
losophy and the public welfare.” 


Interest Costs Double 

Although the national debt has 
gone up less than 9 percent since 
1947, Meany wrote in the Federa- 
tionist editorial, the amount the 
government pays in interest on its 
debt has gone up almost 100 per- 
cent. 

“Most of this extra interest is 
paid to banks and investment 
companies, right out of the pock- 
ets of the taxpayers,” he declared. 
“Debt charges will take at least 
$12 out-of every $100 in 1960 
taxes. 


“Yet that’s only the smallest pen- 
alty we pay. When the federal gov- 
ernment, the safest of investments, 
offers bigger interest rates, all 
money gets more expensive. The 
4 percent mortgage becomes a 6 
percent mortgage. The 5 percent 
car loan goes to 7 percent or more. 
It’s the same with business loans. 

“Thus we pay more for our 
homes, our cars and everything else 
we buy on credit. And we pay 
more for what we buy for cash, 
too. The manufacturer and the 
storekeeper add their higher inter- 


est costs to the products they sell.” 


the Administration’s policies in re-| E 


ences over the matter of the Pana- 
manian flag as a symbol to titular 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 

@® Reiterated the solidarity of 
ORIT with the victims of dictator- 
ship in the Dominican Republic 
and pledged fullest cooperation in 
the campaign to boycott the eco- 
nomic activities of the Dominican 
der the leadership of the ICFTU. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler represented the AFL-CIO at 
the sessions. Board members from 
Canada, Mexico, Honduras, Pana- 
ma, Colombia, Puerto Rico, Peru, 
Chile, Brazil, Uruguay and British 
Guiana were present. 


Gray Resigns 
Building Dept. 
Presidency 


Miami Beach—Richard J. Gray, 
73, president of the AFL-CIO 
Building and Construction Trades 
Dept., has announced to the de- 
partment’s executive council his res- 
ignation from the post he has held 
for the past 17 years. 

Gray announced his decision to 
step down as head of the depart- 
ment representing 3 million union- 
ists in a letter to BTC executive 


“RICHARD J. GRAY 
Resigns as Building Trades Dept. 
president 


council members at the close of 
the department’s council meeting 
here. The letter said: 


“It is with regret that I feel com- 
pelled to tender my resignation as 
president of the department, to be- 
come effective Mar. 1, 1960. 


“Due to my wife’s failing health 
and my advanced age, I feel com- 
pelled to do this.” 

A four-man administrative 
committee was named to consider 
a possible successor. Appointed 
to the panel were Pres, Peter T. 
Schoemann of the Plumbers & 
Pipe Fitters; Pres. Gordon M. 
Freeman of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Sec.-Treas. 
Peter Fosco of the Laborers; and 
Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson of 
the Carpenters. 

The group is actively canvassing 
the field in search of a new BITC 
president, 


Gray became acting president of 
the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. in 1943 and three years later 
became its permanent president. 

His career in the trade union 
movement spanned a half century. 
Prior to heading the BTC he served 
successively as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Bricklayers, 
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Council Maps Labor’ s 60 Election Role 


General Board. Will 


Meet on Nominees 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the collective bargaining table are necessary to industrial peace. 
He generally supported Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell’s attempts 
to implement Meany’s call for a top-level labor-management con- 
ference, he said, and he was optimistic that the atmosphere for 
industrial peace was improving. 

@ Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., (D-N. Y.) would make a 
“terrible” chairman of the House Education and Labor Committee 
in light of his record as a district leader in New York City for 
stirring up racial disturbances “at the slightest provocation.” 

Queried on whether the General Board would endorse a candi- 
date for the presidency, Meany said following the COPE Adminis- 
trative Committee meeting that the recommendations did not specify 
that an endorsement would be made. He added, “I am quite sure 
we will endorse a candidate. I hope we will.” 

Meany pointed out that if the General Board were confronted 
with a choice between “tweedledum and tweedledee,” there possibly 
could be no endorsement. He said no one in the COPE meeting 
took a position against endorsement of a candidate. 

Asked about the last AFL-CIO convention’s proposal for a spe- 
cial convention to adopt a policy on internal union disputes, Meany 
pointed out that no such convention will be held until the Executive 
Council adopts a disputes plan. He said that in any case such a 
convention would not be concerned with the political campaign. 

He made it clear that there was no discussion of presidential 
candidates at the COPE meeting. The session was concerned 

with discussion of administrative and technical problems of COPE 
and with the question of participating in the 1960 campaigns, 
he emphasized. 

Asked about the growing involvement of business in politics, the 
federation president said that business has always been behind the 
scenes in politics and he is happy “to see them get out in the open.” 

He said he hoped business activities in politics would have a good 
effect, because the more actively business participates, “the people 
they employ are also likely to become more interested.” 

The comment that labor would not “sit out” the 1960 campaign 
touched on a story to that effect appearing last month in the Wall 
Street Journal. Meany in his press conference said specifically, 
“The story has no foundation in fact.” 

Meany’s comments on Landrum-Griffin came at the opening 
press conference. He said the act is “very complicated” and has 
many more “unfair sections than we realized at the time of passage.” 

The Depts. of Labor and Justice, he added, have been “very co- 
operative” in attempting to work out regulations looking toward rea- 
sonable compliance with the law, but some members of Congress 
are not satisfied and are working to make the act even more puni- 
tive. He said they include the sponsors, Representatives Phil M. 
Landrum (D-Ga.) and Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.), and others 
who supported the measure in the House. _ 

Asked if the act did away with the need for the AFL-CIO’s 
Ethical Practices Committee, Meany said this was not the case and 
that “we still have our job to do.” 

Meany reported that he had held several conferences with Mitchell 
to work out Meany’s proposal for a top level labor-management 
conference which Pres, Eisenhower endorsed in his State of the 
Union message. 

He added that the President has not yet implemented steps 
towards setting up the conference and that Mitchell feels that it 
may be mid-March before definite steps are- taken. 

The AFL-CIO president said that despite the efforts of the 
National Association of Manufacturers to “maintain an attitude 
of hostility,” he is optimistic that the atmosphere is changing and 
that many ‘fidustrialists are realizing as a result of the steel strike 
that bitter differences between labor and management cannot con- 
tinue if America is to remain strong and free. 

Meany’s comments on Powell came in reply to a query from a 
reporter who noted the announcement by Rep. Graham A. Barden 
(D-N. C.) that he would not seek re-election meant that Powell 
under the seniority system would move up to the chairmanship. 
There have been a number of public criticisms of Powell since the 
Barden announcement, including a newspaper column by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The new assessment voted by the council will raise about $1.5 
million for the Special Purposes Fund, which is used to finance 
special projects approved by the council. These include AFL-CIO 
support of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions’ Solidarity 
Fund, donations to charitable and community organizations, and 
funds to fight “right-to-work” laws and to help organize farm 
workers. 

A 1-cent per member per month assessment was voted by the 
council last February for six months but was not renewed upon 
expiration. 

Meany told reporters the fund still has a balance of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars but it had to be replenished to carry on the 
organization’s work. 

The AFL-CIO, for example, will appropriate $480,000 to the 
ICFTU Solidarity Fund this year, and in line with existing practice 
will probably earmark portions of that sum for use in Africa and 
Latin America. 

Meany pointed out also that the council decided to sponsor a 
USO overseas show around Easter time in cooperation with the 
federation’s entertainment unions and that the money, he said, 
would come out of this fund, 


PRESIDING OVER mid-winter 
Council at Bal Harbour, Fla., was AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
with the federation’s secretary-treasurer, William F. Schnitzler. 


session of AFL-CIO Executive 


declared here. 


Major Industry Attack 
Slows Union Growth 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—An intensive campaign by industry over the 
past four years to prevent unionization in the South and among}: 
white collar workers has limited the growth of the trade union]. 
movement, AFL-CIO Dir. of Organization John W. Livingston]. 


ence that while AFL-CIO unions 
have added about 1.1 million mem- 
bers since ~1956, all of organized 
labor today represents a smaller 
percentage of potential union 
membership than in the years 1952- 
55. 

The increase in the labor force, 
technological unemployment and 
automation have dropped the num- 
ber of organized workers from 40 
percent to 39 percent of the total, 
he said. Shortly after merger, he 
added, the potential was 42 million 
workers; today the figure is 44 mil- 
lion. 

Livingston summarized for r re- 
porters a report he made to the 
Executive Council in which he 
detailed the intensive, often vici- 
ous campaign of opposition to 
unionization by employers. The 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, he declared, are 
continually advising employers 


Court Stalls 


state circuit court by the Fire Fight- 
ers and the State, County & Mu- 
nicipal Employes. Arguing that the 
action violated constitutional rights 
of employes and—ironically—vio- 
lated the state’s so-called “right-to- 
work” law, the unions obtained a 
temporary restraining order. Full- 
scale hearings will be held later on 
the request for a permanent injunc- 
tion. 

A strong and long-established 
local union of the Fire Fighters, 
one of whose members is an in- 
ternational vice president of the 
union, and a mushrooming or- 
ganizing drive by the AFSCME 
in other city departments were 
the immediate targets of the res- 
olution the commissioners passed 
by a 2-to-1 vote. 

Sec.-Treas. Francis K. McDonald 
of the State AFL-CIO, legislative 
representative of the city central 
body, said the commissioners’ ac- 


Livingston told a press confer-® 


on how to block unionization, 
with detailed union-busting 
plans and case histories of suc- 
cessful union-smashing attempts. 

Employers today, he said, use 
captive-audience techniques, plant 
gate literature and other methods 
to stymie unions under rulings 
handed down by the National 
Labor Relations Board in the past 
few years. 

Livingston said he had recom- 
mended stepped-up organization ef- 
forts by AFL-C1O affiliates, fur- 
ther organizing conferences with 
emphasis on local areas and a pos- 
sible AFL-ClO General Board 
meeting devoted to organizing 
problems and plans. 

In some areas—tetailing and 
some service trades—there has 
been good progress lately, he said, 
but the Landrum-Griffin Act has 
still not had its full impact. 

“It’s not going to be of any as- 
sistance,” commented Livingston. 


Sioux Falls 


On Yellow-Dog Decree 


Sioux Falls, $. D.—The city commission here has been tem- 
porarily enjoined from putting into effect a “yellow-dog” directive 
prohibiting employes of three municipal departments from joining 
or remaining members of any union. 

The city’s attempt to outlaw unions in the fire, health and police 


departments was challenged in the* 


tion aparently also was aimed at 
hobbling a highly successful organ- 
izing drive by the Teachers. He said 
nearly half the city’s teachers joined 
the AFT during the first months of 
the campaign. 

The city’s labor movement, which 
has been actively supporting the 
municipal organizing campaign, 
vigorously protested the resolution 
as “the most unrealistic, unfair and 
un-American document ever enact- 
ed in city hall.” 

City AFL-CIO officers who ap- 
peared before the city commis- 
sioners to oppose the resolution 
sharply challenged language 
which implied that union mem- 
bership might “prevent or impede 
the rendering of fair and impar- 
tial service” and denounced as 
“false” the claim that employes 
in comparable jobs in other cities 
“are generally barred from union 
membership.” 


Wiehe 
Resigns IUD 


| Directorship 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Albert 


@| Whitehouse, director of the AFL- 


CIO Industrial Union Dept., has 
resigned effective Mar. 1 to return 
to his duties as director of Dist. 25 
of the Steelworkers. 

In a letter to IUD Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther, he said that despite 
many obstacles to be overcome dur- 


“\ing the past four years, the IUD 


“is now firmly established and fill- 
ing a much needed and valuable 
position of service to the labor 
movement.” 

Whitehouse said he was resign- 
ing in order that he might give full 
time again to his job with the 
Steelworkers. He has held both the 
district directorship and the direc- 
torship of the IUD since formation 
of the department in December 
1955. 

Reuther said in a letter acknowl- 
edging receipt of Whitehouse’s res- 


ALBERT WHITEHOUSE 
Resigns as IUD Director 


ignation, “You can rightly be proud 
of the contribution that you have 
made in establishing the IUD.” 

The IUD Executive Committee 

is expected to meet soon to select 
a successor. 
Whitehouse, whose union service 
dates back to 1934 when he be- 
came chairman of his local union’s 
grievance committee at the New- 
port Steel Corp., Newport, Ky., 
was elected president of the Ken- 
tucky CIO Council in 1941 and 
USWA district director the follow- 
ing year. 

Since 1953, he has served as 
chairman of the USWA negotiating 
committee for the American Can 
Co. 

Along with his union interests, 
Whitehouse has been active in 
church and community activities. 
He has served as deacon, elder, 
trustee and board chairman of his 
local church and has been active 
for many years in the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. He served three years as 
a vice president. 


Council to Meet on 
Cancer Research 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—A spe- 
cial meeting of members of 
the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council is scheduled for 
Washington at the time of 
the next council meeting to 
work out plans for labor sup- 
port for the proposed Eleanor 
Roosevelt Institute on Cancer 
Research. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany said the meeting of 
leaders of federation unions 
interested in the project will 
discuss ways and means of 
raising funds for the project. 
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campaign: 


represent and we reject it. 


for 1960: 


liberal and progressive. 


ident of the United States. 


ommendation to its members. 


slates of delegates pledged to 


Council Statement 
Or 1960 Campaign 


Herewith is the full text of the statement adopted Feb. 11 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Council on the 1960 political 


During the 1960 political campaign, the AFL-CIO will 
actively support candidates favorable to the principles and 
ideals supported by the American labor movement. 
neutrality would be a disservice to the men and women we 


We firmly believe the general public is entitled to know 
exactly what role the AFL-CIO plans to play and therefore 
this Executive Council adopts the following policy guidelines 


The AFL-CIO and its state and local branches will not 
* participate in primary elections except in one-party states. 


The officers of the AFL-CIO will present to the platform 
* committees of both major parties labor’s views on vital 
legislative issues and urge the writing of platforms that are 


3 Subsequent to the national conventions of both parties, 
® the Executive Council will convene a meeting of the AFL- 
CIO General Board for the purpose of weighing the voting 
record of the parties, their platform commitments and the in- 
dividual record of the candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
Based on those factors, the Gen- 
eral Board will determine the AFL-CIO position and its rec- 


4. Without infringing upon the rights of individuals, who 
* are members of AFL-CIO unions, to support candidates 
of their choice in the primaries, state central bodies of the 
AFL-CIO, pending the decision of the General Board, are 
specifically instructed to refrain from endorsing or supporting 


the presidential or vice presidential nomination of either party. 


Political 


the support of candidates for 


Court Reverses NLRB 
On ‘Changeling’ Issue 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in April 1959 seeking contract im- 
provements equivalent to those 
negotiated the previous month with 
New York jobbers. Negotiations 
bogged down over the union’s re- 
fusal to negotiate with Mickus on 
the grounds that a “moral and 
ethical issue” was involved in man- 
agement’s hiring as its negotiator 
an ex-unionist who had had access 
to “confidential information” in his 
years as a union Officer, 

Brownell at Quarterback 

The contractors’ association— 
represented by Pres. Eisenhower's 
former U.S. Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr.—obtained an NLRB 
ruling that the union was guilty of 
an unfair practice, and the court 
issued a temporary _ restraining 
order instructing the union to bar- 
gain with Mickus. 

The association subsequently by- 
passed Mickus to negotiate a set- 
tlement—patterned along the lines 
of the New York contract—directly 
with ILGWU Pres. David Dubin- 
sky. 


In upholding the ILGWU’s re- 
fusal to deal with Mickus, the court 
ruled that while each party has a 
right to choose its representatives 
“this rule is not absolute or immu- 
table.” The court cited the fact that 
an association official told a union 
representative that Mickus had 
beenemployed “because of his 
years of familiarity from the in- 
side of the union with its strategy, 
thinking, working and operations.” 

The decision pointed out that 

this statement “was made taunt- 
ingly,” and made it “abundantly 
clear that any collective bargain- 
ing done with Mickus would be 
in form only without good faith 
negotiating” on management's 
side. 


Last year, the ILGWU’s 30th 
convention in Miami Beach 
amended its constitution requiring 
all full-time paid officers to agree 
that they would not act as employer 
representatives for a period of 
three years after terminating office 
in the union. 


STRONG SUPPORT for minimum wage legislation, now awaiting 
final action by the Senate Labor Committee, came from union 
delegations from New Jersey, New York, Vermont and West Vir- 
ginia who called on committee members from their home states. 
Here, West Virginia delegates meet with Sen. Jennings Randolph 


(D-W. Va.). 


AFL-CIO President Says: 


Letters from Union Families 


Can Put Through Forand Bill 


Flaying the “shortsighted, selfish medical and big business lobbies” for opposing the Forand 
bill, AFL-CIO Pres..George Meany has urged swift congressional approval of the proposal to 
“provide a measure of health security for retired persons.” 

The “widespread support for the proposal in both political part 
in the February issue of the AFL-CIO American Federationist, 


each of the 13.5 million members? 


of the AFL-CIO writes to his con- 
gressman and senators demanding 
enactment of the bill. 

A key plank in labor’s 1960 
“Positive Program for America,” 
the bill introduced by Rep. Aime 
J. Forand (D-R.I.)’ would expand 
the social security system to pro- 
vide medical and hospital care for 
the nation’s senior citizens. It 
would be financed by raising the 
social security tax on both em- 
ployers and workers one-quarter 
of 1 percent. 

Declaring that 1960 will be a 
year of “issues that have waited 
far too long for action,” Meany 
wrote that “none of these serves 
a greater individual need than 
the Forand bill.” 

Testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the 
editorial continued, “has proved 
beyond doubt that a very large 
number of retired citizens are 
pauperized each year by the heavy 
medical costs that are one of the 
hazards of old age.” 

Pensioners Driven on Relief 

Meany added that private insur- 
ance plans “cannot adequately 
protect this high-risk group.” 

‘As a result, the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent continued, “millions of pen- 
sioners who have earned the right 
to honorable, independent retire- 
ment are forced to seek public 
relief or to appeal for help to their 
children. This makes a mockery of 
the principle of earned retirement, 
so proudly enunciated in our social 
security system.” 

The Federationist editorial said 
the Forand bill offers “a sound, 
low-cost remedy through the social 
security system,” adding that while 
it is “by no means an all-inclusive 
medical plan, it would guard 
against the long, expensive illnesses 
that now are catastrophic in both 
human and financial terms.” 

Forand Bill on Brink 

Rallying rank-and-file AFL-CIO 
members behind the drive for 
passage through an all-out letter- 
writing campaign, Meany pointed 
out that the Forand bill is among 
the measures “closest to decision” 
in the 86th Congress with a key 
vote scheduled in the Ways & 
Means Committee early in March. 

The need for an outpouring of 


Union Aides 
To Meet on 
Child Parley 


Bal Harbour, Fla—A special 
preliminary meeting of all AFL- 
CIO members participating in the 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and* Youth will be held in 
Washington Mar. 27 to discuss 
labor’s views on some of the vital 
issues to be considered at the na- 
tional meeting. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann, federation representa- 


a | tive On the President’s committee to 


plan the golden anniversary meet- 


ing of the Conference on Children’ 


and Youth, told the Executive 
Council that at least 20 AFL-CIO 
leaders will participate in the con- 
ference. 

He also announced that AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany has been 
invited to address one of the major 
sessions of the conference sched- 
uled for Mar, 26-Apr. 2 in Wash- 
ington. 

About 7,000 persons are ex- 


pected to attend, 


letters from the American public, 
to counteract the high-powered 
propaganda of the medical and 
big business lobbies, also was 
stressed by Dir. Nelson Cruik- 
shank of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security, and Legislative 
Rep. Hyman Bookbinder on the 
AFL-CIO public service radio 
program “As We See It.” 

“The medical societies and... 
the usual crowd that doesn’t want 
any government action is working 


Kennedy to 


held since 1949. 


ies,” Meany wrote in an editorial 


“can be turned into reality” if 


very hard to defeat the bill,’ Book- 
binder declared, in_urging the mil- 
lions of Americans who support 
the Forand bill to send letters or 
postcards to congressmen urging 
favorable consideration of the 
measure. 

Cruikshank reported that con- 
gressmen “are confident that this 
bill is popular with the American 
people.” He added that “not enough 
congressmen have yet heard from 
the people back home.” 


Trainmen Again Elect 


Presidency 


Cleveland—The 1,100 delegates to the Railroad Trainmen’s con- 
vention here have re-elected Pres. W. P. Kennedy to the post he has 


In balloting conducted by voting machine, Kennedy defeated 


by a vote of 641 to 464. 

Weil, defeated in successive bids 
for three other top posts, and V. W. 
Satterwhite, who lost his campaign 
for re-election as assistant to the 
president, were later elected full- 
time vice presidents without oppo- 
sition. 

Succeeding Satterwhite as assist- 
ant to the president, with the right 
of succession when Kennedy steps 
down in 1962 under a new com- 
pulsory retirement program, was 
Charles Luma of Dallas, Tex., who 
defeated both Satterwhite and Weil 
in balloting for the No. 2 spot in 
the BRT. 

W.E.B. Chase of Livonia, Mich., 
defeated Weil for the secretary- 
treasurer’s post, and B. W. Fern 
successfully turned back Weil’s 
challenge for the senior vice pres- 
idency. 

At a victory dinner and dance, 
Kennedy was later lauded by 
1,500 delegates and guests. He 
pledged a continuation of a vigor- 
ous program of improvements 
for rail workers. Chief speaker 
was Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D-Minn.), 

Kennedy’s retirement in 1962 


On NAM’s 


The formal demand was present- 
ed the stations by UAW Sec.-Treas. 
Emil Mazey in the wake of a sharp 
rebuke issued by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission against 
WTTG-TV in Washington for fail- 
ing to identify the NAM’s active 
role in supplying the free films to 
27 stations across the country. 

Mazey asked that the union be 
given “an equal Opportunity at 
an early date to present the views 
of the UAW with respect to those 
matters considered in the biased, 
contrived kinescopes produced by 
the NAM.” 

The demand went to WITTG-TV 
in Washington; its sister station, 
WNEW-TV in New York; and to 
Stations KMOT-TV, Minot, N. D.; 
KSTP-TY, St. Paul, Minn.; WDAY- 
TV, Fargo, N. D.; and KFYR-TV, 
Bismarck, N. D. All six stations 
were known to have carried the 
NAM-supplied films, 

The FCC’s formal criticism of 
the station pointed out that WTTG 
first offered to sell the films “at the 


Sec.-Treas. William J. Weil, his only opponent for the presidency, 
'® = 


will come under a formula adopted 
earlier by the convention that will 
gradually reduce the compulsory 
retirement age for grand lodge of- 
ficers from the present 70 years to 
age 65 by 1965. Under the for- 
mula, officers reaching the age of 
70 during 1961 must retire by the 
last day of that year. Retirement 
will be compulsory on the last day 
of the year for those reaching 69 
in 1962, 68 in 1963, 67 in 1964, 
and 65 in 1965, 

Other vice presidents chosen by 
the convention were R. H. Mc- 
Donald of Los Angeles; James An- 
derson of Syracuse, N. Y.; Joseph 
B. Cahill of Cleveland; S. Vander 
Hei of Chicago; L. E. Chester of 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Q. C. Gabriel of 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. A. Collin 
of Ottawa, Ont., and H. F. Sites 
of Philadelphia. 

Delegates also elected W. G. 
McGregor of Calgary, Alberta, as 
Canadian legislative representative; 
W. L. (Jack) Hill, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Harry See, na- 
tional legislative representative. 

The convention is expected to 
end about Feb. 20. 


UAW Demands Time 


TV Smear 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have demanded equal time on six 
television stations to answer “biased” films of McClellan commit- 
tee hearings into the protracted Kohler strike. The films were 
supplied secretly to the stations in February and March 1958 by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 


suggestion and request of the 
NAM” to a total of 102 stations, 
and that when there were no ac- 
ceptances from the stations “ar- 
rangements were made by the NAM 
to have summaries made available 
free of charge to interested sta- 
tions.” 

The commission said the fail- 
ure to identify the NAM as the 
supplier of the kinescopes consti- 
tuted a “serious omission” in view 
of the fact that federal regula- 
tions require broadcasters to 
identify either direct or indirect 
sponsors, 


At the same time, the FCC rep- 
rimanded WTTG and WNEW for 
presenting a program in support of 
the restrictive Landrum-Griffin bill 
on the eve of congressional action. 
The AFL-CIO had assailed this as 
a “one-sided presentation” and a 
“perversion of the public service 
concept.” The commission ruled 
the stations had not given the pub- 


lic a “fair presentation,” ° 
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Far Too Few Covered, Minimum Too Low 


Wage-Hour Law, Landmark of 
New Deal Era, Needs Updating 


By John Beidler 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, passed by Congress and signed by President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in 1938, is no longer fair. 
First, the $1 an hour minimum wage which the law now pre- 
scribes is outdated. Second, of some 45 million workers in interstate commerce who could and 
should be protected by the law, more than 20 million (almost half) are excluded from its coverage 
by exemptions written into the law. 

The measure was originally passed during the depression of the 1930s, when New Deal strength 
was at its peak. Wages were low and unemployment high. 

During the Senate debate, in July of 1937, pay vouchers of Southern shirtworkers were intro- 
duced into the record: “Here is one dated July 3, 1937, 41% days, wages $3.57. Another, July 3, 


There are two major reasons. 


1937, 412 days, wages $3.38.” 


v7 


Pleading for the passage of the 
bill, then Senator Hugo L. Black 
(D-Ala.) said to the Senate: 

“As we talk today, and as we 
pledge allegiance to the principle 
that we promised to carry into ef- 
fect, and as we continue to exhibit 


Get the Facts 
On Key Issues 


The AFL-CIO News is 
publishing on this page the 
fourth of a new series of Fact 
Sheets on Congress providing 
background information on 
basic issues coming before 
the second session of the 
86th Congress. 

The series, prepared by 
John Beidler of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation, is 
designed to give the legisla- 
tive history of the issue, the 
various forces involved pro 
and con and the general na- 
ture of bills introduced. 

Reprints of the fact sheet 
series will be available from 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- 
lation, 815 16th Street-N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


our undying love and admiration 
and fondness for the little people 
who work long hours all over the 
nation, 8 million and more of our 
people are doing nothing at all. 
“Many of these little people 
have to go to work in the early 
morning hours, so early that they 
do not have much time to think 
about principle or method or 
objective, and they remain at 
their labor until the evening 
shadows gather. As one of them 
wrote me, all they can do is go 
to their place of work shortly 
after they rise in the morning and 


come home from their place of 
work and immediately go to 
sleep. Work and sleep; sleep and 
work.” 

This original bill established a 
44-hour workweek during its first 
year of operation, 42 hours the 
second year, and 40 hours there- 
after, with overtime payable for 
work beyond those hours. Mini- 
mum wages were fixed at 25 cents 
an hour the first year, 30 cents for 
the next six years, and 40 cents 
thereafter. 

Attacks Rebuffed 


No sooner was the bill passed 
than it was subjected to a strong 
attack by conservatives charging 
that it was unconstitutional. Op- 
ponents had great hopes that the 
Supreme Court would throw out 
the new statute. In 1941, how- 
ever, the court upheld its constitu- 
tionality. 

Although the right of the federal 
government to enact a statute pro- 
viding minimum wages and over- 
time was thus clearly established, 
the question of what the minimum 
wage should be, and to what work- 
ers it should apply, remains a diffi- 
cult one. 

The minimum wage cannot re- 
main the same if the law is to 
remain fair. There must be a 
constant readjustment to meet 
new economic conditions. 

For example, the average hourly 
earnings in American industry in 
1938 were less than 63 cents; in 
1949 they were $1.38, and today 
they are $2.26. Clearly if the 
minimum is to remain realistic it 
must be periodically readjusted. 

Exemptions Increased 

An even more difficult problem, 
politically, is coverage of the act. 

The law has always exempted 
workers in certain industries from 


Meany said: 


Present WageLaw Held 
Intolerable’ by Meany 


During his appearance before the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee on May 7, 1959, during which he urged passage of 
the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, AFL-CIO Pres. George 


I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you once more 
the need for improvement of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
And I want to begin by repeating, with even greater emphasis, 
what I have said on previous appearances before this com- 
mittee: The issue now before you has passed the stage of being 
a subject for study, a subject for philosophical debate. It has 
now become a matter of utmost urgency. 

This is the third time, in four years, that we have been here 


urging a better wage and hour law. Each time, we in the 
AFL-CIO have laid before this committee a wide range of 
facts supporting the need for a higher minimum wage and for 
extension of mininium wage protection to many of those who 
are now denied its protection. , 

In those four years the situation has just grown worse. 
What was merely unfair in 1956 has become intolerable 
in 1959. 

The failure of Congress to take imaginative and courageous 
action on this matter has perpetuated the misery of sub- 
standard living conditions for millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans. It has weakened our domestic economy and damaged 
our prestige—and the prestige of democracy itseli—through- 
out the world. 

These are strong words, but they are justified. 
dence is overwhelming. ; 


The evi- 


its protection. In 1949, when Con- 
gress increased the minimum to 75 
cents an hour, the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition forced adoption 
of certain concessions from Tru- 
man Administration supporters, 
each whittling away some of the 
benefits provided by the original 
statute. 

These concessions did not satis- 
fy the conservatives, who finally 
drove through amendments ex- 
cluding 500,000 workers from cov- 
erage who had been previously pro- 
tected. 

The next major attempt to 
modernize the act took place in 
1955. Labor and other groups 
had been urging an increase in 
the minimum to $1.25 an hour, 
and the Administration finally 
recommended an increase to 90 
cents. 

The Senate- Labor Committee 
after lengthy hearings approved a 
bill raising the minimum to $1.00, 
and this measure passed the Senate 
by a voice vote. 

In the House, the Senate-passed 
$1.00 minimum was also recom- 
mended by the Labor Committee, 
but conservative Republicans and 
Southern Democrats again fought 
to cut the figure. 

Two amendments were offered 
—the first to cut the increase to 
90 cents, which was beaten, and 
the second to provide a sliding 
scale, pegging the minimum at 90 
cents the first year, and $1.00 the 
second year. The second amend- 
ment failed on a teller vote by a 
tiny margin, 168 to 173, so the $1 
minimum became law. 

Although the 1955 law repre- 
sented a substantial improvement 
in the wage, much remained to 
be done. Congress had not_acted 
to extend coverage to those ex- 
cluded by the 1949 law or to 
those millions of workers who 
have never enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the act. 

With the election of the 85th 
Congress in 1957, the AFL-CIO 
and other interested groups again 
began a campaign to extend cover- 
age and to modernize the mini- 
mum. These groups supported bills 
introduced by Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.) and the late Rep. Augus- 
tine B. Kelley (D-Pa.) to extend 
coverage to about 9.6 million ad- 
ditional workers. 


The Administration belatedly of- 
fered an alternative, and much 
more limited, proposal. It asked 
for extension of coverage to only 
about 2.5 million additional work- 
ers, and even for this small num- 
ber it would have denied the bene- 
fits of the law’s overtime pro- 
visions. 

Extensive hearings were held by 
subcommittees of the House and 
Senate Labor Congmittees, but no 
action followed. 


Last year, liberal forces again 
began a drive for improvements in 
the law, and a Senate Labor sub- 
committee held 10 more days of 
hearings in May and June. 

The Administration again advo- 
cated its own limited proposal, 
similar to that offered previously, 
which would extend coverage to 
about 2.5 million additional work- 


ers. 
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Two-Trouser Suit 


The AFL-CIO supported a bill 
sponsored in the Senate by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 
Sen. Morse, and in the House by 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.). 
The Kennedy- Morse- Roosevelt 
bill would increase the minimum 
wage ot $1.25 an hour and extend 
the coverage of the act to some 
7.8 million workers in_ retail 
trade, services, construction and 
other industries not now covered. 


On July 10, 1959, the Senate 
subcommittee reported the Ken- 
nedy - Morse - Roosevelt bill, with 
some modifications, to the full La- 
bor Committee. No further ac- 
tion was taken in 1959. The com- 
mittee is expected to meet in execu- 
tive session shortly to consider the 
bill. 

On the House side, the Labor 
Standards Subcommittee of the La- 
bor Committee has scheduled hear- 
ings On minimum wage legislation 
to begin about March 1. 

At its San Francisco convention, 
the AFL-CIO said: 


“As the Fair Labor Standards 


Act stands now, it falls woefully 


short of its stated objective of 


achieving a ‘minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, effi- 
ciency and general well-being of 
workers.’ 

“Millions of workers are still un- 
justifiably frozen out of the cover 
age. The act offers them no wage 
floor whatever and no limitation 
on excessive hours of work. As 
for the workers covered, the pres- 
ent $1 minimum wage is consider- 
ably less than needed to afford a 


are the two areas of urgently 
needed amendment of the act: ex- 
tension of coverage and increase of 
the minimum wage... .” 

The AFL-CIO also supports leg- 
islation to reduce the 40vhour 
workweek standard in the present 
law to a seven-hour day in a 35- 
hour week. Technological change 
in recent years has greatly reduced 
the manpower needs in manufac- 
turing industries. In the future, 
more and more goods and services 
will be provided by fewer workers 
or in fewer hours, The alternative 
to cutting workers is cutting hours. 

Several bills have been intro- 
duced in both Houses to meet this 


objective. 


e e 
Union-Backed Bill Adds 
e e 
7.8 Million to Coverage 
Estimated Number of Workers to Whom Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt Bill Would Extend Coverage of Fair Labor 
Standards Act 
Number who would Number earning 
be covered by bill Jess than $1.25 
Type of Employment (thousands) (thousands) 
Retail trade ....cesss 4,150 1,920 
Wholesale trade ....... 182 90 
“Local retailing” (mfg. & 
wholesale) ......... 10 5 
Laundries & dry cleaning 170 100 
Re ere errr m 241 170 
Business services ...... 140 40 
Finance, insurance and 
feel ctlate ......%: ‘a 140 30 
Miscellaneous services .. 725 500 
CIPMCTION «6. oo ce ccce 1,331 130 
Other groups: 
Seafood processing ..... 32 15- 
Newspapers ..... oeees 17 10 
OEE ks 4a ewe a ae 102 10 
Small telephone exchanges 43 2 
errr ree sre pe 58 25 
Seamen ..cccccccccees 400 ae 
ee RC ee er ee eee 86 70 
Manufacturing & mining 40 20 
Transportation & ware- 
Ye ree re 77 10 
BIG 6 cic cadecniar 186 70 
cc) Sera 7,830 3,250 
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Showdown on Civil Rights 


|b arecslente BROAD non-partisan agreement that legislation is 
urgently needed to assure every citizen his right to register and 


vote, a bloc of diehard southern senators is threatening a full-scale | 


filibuster to block a civil rights bill this year. . 

Both Republicans and non-southern Democrats have agreed on 
the need for legislation to protect and extend Negro voting rights. 
The report of the Civil Rights Commission last year contained 
overwhelming evidence of the need to wipe out discrimination in 
this area. 

Northern liberals of both parties have introduced corrective leg- 
islation; the Administration has proposed machinery along the same 
lines. Only a small sectional group threatens to block quick passage 
of critically needed laws. 


With such broad agreement on the need for a bill, it should be 
an easy matter to dispose of stalling tactics. But whether or not 
the pro-civil rights forces can quickly muster the votes to block 
or end a filibuster, they must not let the opposition go unchal- 
lenged for many, many weeks, 

If a good bill passes, including authority for the government to 
institute civil suits in school desegregation cases, there will be plenty 
of credit for all concerned of whatever party. 

Neither party will benefit if the legislation is killed or watered 
down beyond recognition. 

As the Senate opens its deliberations, hearings continue in House 
committees against a background of more than 200 signatures to 
discharge the Rules Committee from further consideration of a 
civil rights measure and to bring it to the floor for a vote. 


The pressure for civil rights legislation is mounting in the 
House and may force a relatively quick decision there. This 
same pressure must be turned on the Southerners in the Senate 
to smash the filibuster. 

There is no reason for another day's delay. The right of all 
citizens to vote, to attend schools of their choice, to live in dignity 
“and security, must be meaningfully guaranteed once and for all time. 


A Wardstiek for Politicians 


HE AFL-CIO General Board, when it meets after the Demo- 

cratic and Republican national conventions, will apply three 
basic yardsticks in deciding which party and candidate are worthy 
of support by organized labor. 

Up for examination will be the respective parties’ records in Con- 
gress, their national platforms and their candidates, All three will 
be measured against the AFL-C1O’s own program as presented to 
the platform committees of the national political conventions. 

The AFL-CIO program is a positive program for America; 
it is a broad-ranging program designed to produce a strong, pros- 
perous nation with the benefits to be shared by all Americans, 
not only union members, 

The AFL-CIO will take every necessary step to help secure this 
program through legislative and political action. It will not stand 
on the sidelines or sit on its political hands while reactionary, anti- 
labor elements carry on destructive campaigns, 

The year 1960 is a crucial year in determining America’s future 
and American labor will be actively engaged in helping shape the 
decision in November, 
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Set Me Free 


Turn Off the Heat: 


Jodoin Asks Canadian Industry 
To Stop Its Sniping at Unions 


The following is excerpted from an address by 
Pres, Claude Jodoin of the Canadian Labour 
Congress to the Toronto, Ont., Board of Trade. 


HIS IS A TIME when there is a need for a 

better relationship and a closer understanding 
between management and labor. As labor and 
management acquire experience in collective bar- 
gaining relationships, there tends to be built up 
a measure of mutual understanding—and, one 
would hope, a measure of mutual respect. This 
has been the story with a number of our older 
unions and the employers in their industries, It 
has been natural to expect that this same develop- 
ment would be found in the relations of other 
unions in other industries as the years passed, 


There are very definite signs at the moment 
that this may not be the present development. 
In fact, we may be at a turning point which might 
lead us back to the sharp differences and conflict 
which we have sometimes known in years gone by. 


Your Board of Trade is a very important part 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce which 
is, at the moment, exerting great pressures on 
the government in Ottawa for legislation which 
we feel is directed at weakening the labor move- 
ment, and so the whole process of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Now there is a real need for deciding very 
frankly and very honestly whether or not we 
believe in collective bargaining. Those of us 
connected with the labor movement sometimes 
become weary of statements from outside our 
movement which start with the phrase, “Oh, 
yes, I believe in unions, but . . .” 


Too often this is the prelude to a discourse 
which indicates ‘that there really is no belief in 
the principle of employes co-operating and bar- 
gaining collectively. Too often there is at least 
the inference that the right of workers to bargain- 
ing collectively is something that has been forced 
upon them, something that they just cannot avoid 


.} and that they will accept, but only to the degree 


that is inevitable, 


That kind of an attitude does not contribute 
to a good relationship. 

The efforts being made by the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and by certain other manage- 
ment groups, are directed at having the laws con- 
cerning labor and management revised and greatly 
extended. The need for law governing the rela- 


tions of labor and management is evident, It is 
unfortunate, but we have need of such laws, We 
have asked for them ourselves, 


AT THE SAME TIME, a great volume of 
such laws is more likely to hinder than to help 
our relationships, We think that many of the 
proposals being made are both unreasonable and 
unworkable, They are being sold on a basis that 
is not sound, There are too many slick phrases 
being used. There are comparisons being made 
between labor and management which are false 
comparisons, 


We as labor people have not forgotten that 
laws were used not so many years ago in an effort 
to block the simple association of workers into 
trade unions, Not enough years have passed for 
us to forget that, and it is not surprising that 
many of our people feel that laws may once again 
be used to deprive workers of their organizations, 

It is natural, under these circumstances, that 
labor should look with very grave suspicion on a 
form of law which would make the trade union 
as a whole completely responsible and liable to 
legal action for the behavior of a single individual 
member over whom the union has no direct con- 
trol. I am sure that your board would not like 
to be put in that position in relation to every 
member on your roster, 


This is a time when a constructive approach 
is needed. We have suggested to the govern- 
ment in Ottawa that it might be a very useful 
agent in calling together a conference of man- 
agement and labor representatives to explore 
the areas of conflict which exist and to seek 
methods of overcoming misunderstandings and 
building up understanding. There has been no 
action on the part of the government and no 
indication of any support for such an idea from 
the management organizations, 


THESE ARE CHALLENGING times and we 
are Only going to be able to meet the new chal- 
lenges effectively by working together. We feel 
that some of today’s events may lead us in the 
Opposite direction, 

Labor has not been noted for backing away 
from a fight, but we feel that we should now have 
reached a stage in-our society where there is a 


more constructive method of dealing with our 
differences, ‘ 
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Page Seven 


Morgan Says: 


Nixon is Nimble on School Aid 


(This coiumn is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


V ICE PRES. NIXON'S latest footwork on aid 
to education is a liberal education in itself. 
In the maiden speech supporting his already sealed 
bid for the Republican 
presidential nomination, 
Nixon warned in Chicago 
on Jan, 27 that although 
American education was 
“the best in the world... 
inadequate - classrooms, 
underpaid teachers and 
flabby standards are weak- 
nesses we must constantly 
Strive to eliminate.” His 
comments stimulated 
Morgan hopeful speculation that 
he was wigwagging to liberals his preparedness 
to go much farther than the tight-fisted fiscal 
policy of the Eisenhower Administration allowed 
in helping to strengthen the country’s schools, 


But a week later in Washington, the Vice 
President, sticking strictly to the party line, broke 
a tie vote and killed a liberal amendment to the 
main parcel of education legislation which has 
just cleared the Senate. 

It would not be fair to conclude from this 
single act that Nixon is solidly opposed to im- 
proving teachers’ salaries or irrevocably against 
federal aid to classroom construction, It could 
be argued that the amendment he defeated, - put 
forth by Democratic Sen. Joseph Clark of Penn- 
sylvania, was too expensive, calling, as it did, 
for $1.1 billion a year in matching federal funds 
to states for building schools or raising teachers’ 
salaries, without a terminal date. This is sub- 
stantially more than the compromise bill pushed 
through the Senate next day. 


But unless and until he spells out his own 
position much more clearly, it would not be 
fair either to infer that Nixon is moving any 
measurable degree to the left of the Adminis- 
tration’s narrow proposal to limit federal aid 
to $300 million a year for four years in match- 
ing funds for school bonds only—no grants, 
no assist for salaries. 


The Vice President's action so far gives liberal 


Washington Reports: 


Democrats even more voltage to their charge 
that no really adequate, meaningful legislation to 
help the schools can be finally passed until the 
powerful right wing-Republican-Southern Demo- 
cratic congressional coalition is broken. Nixon, 
who is now for all practical political purposes the 
undisputed leader of the GOP, could break this 
coalition. He may. 

But unless he does, northern and western 
Democrats will continue to object that he cannot 
have it both ways—that he cannot follow the 
Eisenhower line and still be entitled to claim 
any validity for his promises that we must fave 
bold, far-reaching programs for education, though, 
ironically, they fear he may adroitly be able to 
make the claim stick just the same. 

There are other factors staying the progress 
and blighting the chances of education bills, 
despite Senate action, the quivering snares of 
racial and religious issues foremost among 
them. A group of congressional liberals, in- 
cluding a handful of Republicans, has been 
trying to outflank the tight Administration line 
against no federal assistance for faculty pay. 
Ironically enough, the Administration school 
bond bill, even if it worked with maximum 
effect, would allow needy districts to build 
only about 75,000 classrooms; the Adminis- 
tration’s own estimates say more than 130,- 
000 are needed. 

A stumbling block on salaries, however, has 
not been just the Budget Bureau but strong, un- 

publicized opposition of influential Catholics and 
other groups because of the feared effect on paro- 
chial schools. Parochial schools have been grow- 
ing faster than the number of huns qualified to 
teach and they have had to draw instructors from 
lay ranks; higher salaries for public school teach- 
ers would boost costs in the teacher pay budgets 
of parochial schools, Presumably this and at- 
tending problems explain part of the opposition 
to the teacher salary item in federal legislation 
by such a House liberal as Majority Leader John 
McCormack of Massachusetts, 


THE BILL the Senate succeeded in passing was 
far more liberal than any Administration version 
and it included aid for teachers. But the supreme 
test will come in the House, traditionally the 
graveyard of measures to strengthen education, 
that trifling item which those barbarous Russians 
are wasting so much time and effort on, 


Jackson, Saltonstall See Need 
For Mobile Missile Step-up 


HE MINUTE MAN, a mobile three-stage 

intercontinental ballistics missile, is the major 
U.S. defense weapon of the future, a Democratic 
member of Congress, Sen. Henry M, Jackson 
(Wash.), and a Republican, Sen, Leverett Salton- 
stall (Mass.), agreed in an interview on Washing- 
ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public serv- 
ice program heard on more than 300 radio 
stations. 

The present ICBMs, the Atlas and the Titan, 
require fixed bases and “may be excellent targets 
for Soviet ICBMs,” Jackson said. Strategic Air 
Command bases also will be vulnerable, he pointed 
out. 


Both Jackson and Saltonstall agreed also that 
six or seven Polaris missile submarines should be 
built, since they also are mobile launching plat- 
forms. Jackson said that test firings on the Polaris 
are continuing “and by the time we get around to 
the appropriations bill” there may be sufficient 
proof of their capabilities, 


JACKSON SAID the defense budget should be 
increased $3 billion. Saltonstall did not agree on 
the amount, but thought it likely that the Congress 
would increase the defense budget from the Pres- 
ident’s $41.6 billion. Both said that the U.S. now 
has a sufficient deterrent force, but they were 
concerned about the U.S. future position. 

The United States is now “paying a heavy 
price” for haying failed to carry out an ade- 
quate ballistic missile program, Jackson assert- 
ed. As a result, this country has to increase its 
SAC defense. The cost of an air-borne alert, 
a constant complement of SAC planes in the air, 
Saltonstall said would be $100 million this year 
and $1 billion next year. 

“We should achieve at the earliest’ possible date 
a virtually invulnerable deterrent,” Jackson said. 
“By that I mean an ability to retaliate even if the 
enemy should hit us in a surprise attack. We are 
talking now about weapons that can be fired from 
the point of launching to the point of impact in 
30 minutes. People can talk about warning sys- 
tems, but we can have a 30-minute void and it’s 
too late. What we need is a retaliatory force that 
will survive even if we have no warning.” 


Saltonstall said that one of the problems is to 
decide between the offensive and defense strength 
allotments, He said the offensive appeared to 
have the edge. As Jackson put it, “Science has 
been cruel to the defense. It has been partial to 
the offense. In other words, the new weapon sys- 
tems make a defense virtually impossible.” 
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_ THE CIVIL RIGHTS BATTLE opening in the Senate will test 
both the strength and integrity of our devotion to democracy and 
the effectiveness of the Johnson cloture rule adopted last year. 


In sections other than the South, it may be wondered why the 
southern Democrats were willing to accept without a filibuster 
the 1957 so-called “right-to-vote” law yet now have girded for 


what seems likely to be the most bitter and protracted filibuster 
in decades, 


The fact remains that high emotion is involved. Spokesmen close 
to the Southerners say that they felt in 1957 they had made genuine 
concessions and did not expect to be confronted with further civil 
rights proposals so quickly. Some of them are smarting from public 
comments by Sen. Strom Thurmond (D-S. C.), berating them for 
failure to use the filibuster weapon three years ago. Thurmond 
ran for the presidency in 1948 on the Dixiecrat ticket and took four 
southern states away from Pres. Truman solely on the civil rights 
issue, 

* * * 

WHEN THE LIBERAL Democrats elected in 1958 entered the 
Senate, proposals were made for drastic revisions of the Senate 
rules providing open and free debate. Sen. Lyndon Johnson, a Texan 
as well as majority leader, took the lead in tempering the changes, 


It was argued that filibusters could be broken, under any rules, 
any time public opinion over the country really demanded it and 


the Senate majority chose to exercise its own powers, There is 
much truth in this: the fundamental reason effective civil rights 
legislation has not been passed is that the conscience of the peo- 
ple did not express itself with sufficient force and urgency. 


It cannot all be blamed on one.group; the guilt is general. For 
years the cozy coalition of northern Republicans and southern Dems 
ocrats saw the GOP giving just enough votes against cloture to help 
the southerners keep filibusters alive. 

A great many senators, including northern liberals of both parties, 
believe that the Senate’s tradition of free speech is a precious herit- 
age and they showed themselves reluctant to support the full anti< 
filibuster reforms that would have allowed cloture, the shutting off 
of debate, after a stated period by simple majority vote. 


They accepted the Johnson proposal allowing imposition of 
cloture only by two-thirds of the senators present and voting, 
That rule is a reversion to earlier provisions, and the truth is 
that it did not allow the breaking of filibusters in the past. It 
must now be tested under different circumstances, 

* % a 


THERE WILL BE inevitable partisan contention for “credit” 
for whatever civil rights legislation is adopted by Congress; this is 
a presidential year. The arithmetical fact is that both northern 
and western Democrats and northern Republicans will have to 
stand up and be counted before the filibuster is broken, 


Whatever the emotional feelings of the Southerners, the fact 
is that in state after state the local and state officials have not 
shown good faith in allowing the implementation of the 1957 
“right-to-vote” law. They have actually disfranchised Negroes 
who previously voted; they have frustrated investigations by the 
Civil Rights Commission by denying registration to Negroes and 
then resigning, en masse, to pretend lack of responsibility to 
questioning. 

The civil rights legislation likely to pass is generally moderate 
and minimal; it applies to offenses such as deliberate obstruction 
of court orders on school desegregation by force or threats and flight 
to avoid prosecution for certain crimes, and moves only tenderly 
toward federal financial aid toward desegregation. 

The key is the effort to make the 1957 law significant by creating 
machinery through which the registration of citizens can be achieved, 
rather than promised. Whether this be through federal registrars 
or through court referees, or a combination of two, it must be done. 

Long and difficult daily sessions will be required and if in the 
end a cloture vote is required, that is what the rule is there for. 


Fe es 


STEP-UP in U.S. defense program is urged by Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson (D-Wash.), left, and Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass.) on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio 


program, heard over more than 300 radio stations, 
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How to Buy 


Government Grading 
Offers Buying Tips 


By Sidney Margolius 


face: ARE VALUABLE tips on food buying to be harvested 
from the current hassle over grading of lamb. As you may 
have read, the U.S. Agriculture Dept. had planned to suspend grad- 
ing of lamb but got so much protest from consumers, independent 
packers, wholesalers and retailers that it changed its decision four 
times in recent months. 


For example, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Purchasing - Agents 
‘told a congressional committee it 
“lives in mortal fear” that the suspen- 
sion of lamb grading would be the 
first step in weakening or eliminating 
all federal grades. 

If buying according to grades is 
that important to professional buyers, 
won't it pay you to learn how to use 
grades in your own shopping? Buy- 
ing by grade is actually the single 
most useful technique at your com- 
mand for keeping down family food 
bills. There are instances in which 
you save half the cost of an item by 
buying according to grade rather than 


1404 tre 


brand name. 

For example, this reporter came across two brands of canned 
string beans in the same store, both the same grade A quality. 
One cost 31 cents, the other 16, merely because the costlier one. 
had a better-known brand name. 

The U.S. grade marks on meat, poultry, eggs, cheese, canned 
goods and other foods assure you that you get a specific, uniform 
quality no matter what the price or brand name or where you buy. 
For example, beef marked “U.S. Choice” has been graded by gov- 
ernment experts and meets the standard for this quality no matter 
who sells it. 

Not only is it vital to balk any attempt to drop food grades, but 
to be fully effective they need to be made compulsory instead of 
voluntary. Many retailers insist that wholesalers sell to them on 
the basis of government grades to make sure that they—the retail- 
ers—get the quality they pay for. 


BUT SOME OF THE SAME retailers don’t show the grade 
when they in turn sell to us. Some of the biggest merely use mean- 
ingless brand names. They don’t show on the packages whether 
the meat is actually “U.S. Choice,” “U.S. Good,” or what. 


If grading is compulsory right down to the retail counter, these 
retailers couldn’t be that cagey with us. Meanwhile, many stores 
do state in their ads and on meat packages what the grade is. As 
for the others, you have every right—and it would help immensely 
—to ask the meat-department manager just what grade of meat he’s 
selling, and to show you the U.S. grade mark. 


Here’s the technique of using to your advantage what grades are 
available: 


1] —Understant. first of all, that the grade has nothing to do with 

food value. All grades, whether “Choice” or “Good” beef, 
Grade A or Grade B eggs, “Fancy” or “No. 1” apples, all have 
the same food value. The higher grades merely have better appear- 
ance and more uniform size, and in the case of meat, may be juicier, 
and sometimes—not always—more tender. 


—The most advantageous way to use grades is to buy according 
to intended use. To be labeled “U.S. Grade A,” eggs must 
have a thick white; a firm, high yolk and delicate flavor. Their 
perfect appearance and delicate flavor makes Grade A eggs desir- 
able for boiling, poaching and perhaps for frying. Grade B eggs 
have a thinner white, and a flatter yolk that may break more easily. 
But if you're going to use the eggs for scrambling, in an omelet or 
for baking or cooking, it’s a waste of money to pay for firm yolk 
and extra-delicate flavor. 


ati you come right down to it, the evidence indicates that 
the cheaper grades generally are your best buy. This includes 
beef. The truth is, most people can’t tell the difference between 
“choice” beef and the cheaper “good” grade even when they eat it. 
The grades of beef you usually find in stores are “choice,” “good” 
and “standard.” The “choice” has a thick, firm, white fat cover- 
ing and marbling. The “good” grade has little fat but is still rela- 
tively tender. The “standard” grade has only a thin covering of 
fat, not much juiciness but is still fairly tender. The “commercial” 
grade is produced from older cattle and usually requires moist, slow 
cooking, as in braising or stewing, for tenderness and full flavor. 
Undoubtedly the moderate-price “good” grade is best choice 
for most purposes. Many families go for the “choice” name, and 
stores promote this grade heavily because it sounds like some- 
thing special. But as we’ve seen, it really doesn’t have that much 
eating advantage over the “good” grade to warrant paying much 
more for it. And you do get more lean meat pound for pound 
in the “good” grade. 


(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


For a valuable free pamphlet showing the government 
grades for various foods, and suggestions for using them for 
different cooking purposes, write to the Office of Information, 
U.S. Agriculture Dept., Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of 
“Shopper’s Guide to U.S. Grades for Food,” Home & Garden 
Bulletin No. 58. 


Minnesota Country Editor Explains: 


Naive Correspondent Learns 
Why ‘Scabs Are Despicable 


This editorial is excerpted from the Park 
Region Echo of Alexandria, Minn:, where it 
ran on Jan. 12, 1960. Written by the editor of 
that rural newspaper, it comments on strike- 
breakers at the Wilson & Co. plant at Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

ere on this page we published a 

letter from a Fergus Falls man who takes 
violent exception to our contention that “scabs” 
are despicable. 

Theft he asks: “When card-carrying union men 
walk off their jobs voluntarily, is there anything 
wrong with having their positions filled by men 
who are willing to work?” 

You bet there is, Mister. And if you haven’t 
learned that much at your age, there’s little hope 
you ever will. There’s a moral issue involved here, 
and countless ministers, priests and rabbis have 
explained it on countless occasions. 

Unions are a fact of life, recognized legally, 
economically and socially. They were formed 
to protect the individual worker from the whims 
and fancies of his employer. 

No responsible person welcomes a strike—not 
the union leader, the workers, the employer or 
the public. No responsible person likes or even 
condones the violence which sometimes (though 
rarely in this era) accompanies a strike. 

But the unions have fought long and hard, and 
at great sacrifice, to gain the right to strike. And 
when the unthinking, the selfish, the misled cross 
a picket line to steal jobs at cutthroat prices 
away from men who are suffering to win what 
they believe are just conditions of employment— 
we can only resort to the word despicable. 

Give a moment’s thought to the ultimate result 
of unlimited scabbing. What would happen to 
wage standards? What would happen to safe and 
healthy conditions of work? What would happen 
to job security? 

Who would negotiate for these things? Scabs? 
How? The moment they started negotiating, they’d 
be replaced by other scabs who were willing to 
work for even less than the first group of job 
stealers. 

Much of the remainder of the Letter to the 
Editor constitutes a political diatribe in which the 
writer attempts to link the Democratic-Farmer- 


Labor party and the Democratic party to union 
hoodlumism. 

We would like to point out these political facts 
of life to the writer: 

1. The union which has come in for the great- 
est amount of criticism is the Teamsters’ Union, 
headed once by Dave Beck and now by Jimmy 
Hoffa. Both Dave Beck and Jimmy Hoffa sup- 
ported Dwight Eisenhower’s candidacy for the 
presidency. 

2. Former Ohio Sen. (George) Bender was de- 
feated in his bid for re-election and then went on 
Jimmy Hoffa’s payroll. Ex-Sen. Bender is a 
Republican. 

3. The investigation of the Teamsters’ Union 
was led by Sen. (John W.) McClellan and Sen, 
John Kennedy—both Democrats. 


We said scabbing was despicable—and we 
repeat it here today. And we are certainly not 
ashamed of trying to present the strikers’ side 
in the Albert Lea story. All too often this story 
is never told. 

To illustrate this point, let us turn back the 
clock some three decades and consider a news- 
paper story written by the now-famous Eric Seva- 
reid—a story which never saw the light of print 
until Sevareid told it in his autobiography, “Not 
So Wild A Dream.” 

It happened during the bloody truckers’ strike 
in Minneapolis in the early 1930’s. 

As it happened, some strikers were shot and 
the public was led to believe the shooting occurred 
when the strikers attacked and were driven off by 
company police. The wounded strikers were taken 
to a ward in General Hospital and were placed 
under police guard. 

Sevareid slipped into the hospital, found an 
orderly’s uniform in a closet, donned the uniform 
and gained admittance to the ward. He examined 
every striker and found each had been shot in 
the back. 

He returned to his paper and wrote an article 
about the strikers being ambushed. The article 
was never printed, and when Sevareid came to 
work the following morning, he found a note on 
his typewriter informing him that his services were 
no longer required. 

Times have changed. But still not enough. 
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Wage Raises for 8,000: 


Bottle Blowers Gain 
New Container Pact 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The Glass Bottle Blowers and the Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Institute have agreed to a two-year contract 
calling for a 6.5-to-13.5-cents an hour wage increase the first year 
and a 7-to-10-cent range in the second. 


The new agreement covers 8,000 union members employed in 


the forming department of the na-® 


tion’s major glass container plants. 
The institute represents 25 com- 
panies operating 79 plants which 
account for about 95 percent of all 
glass container production in the 
country. 

The contract replaces a_ three- 
year agreement which expires 
Mar. 1. 


The GBBA will negotiate sep- 
arately with the companies for 
production and maintenance 
workers outside the forming de- 
partments. A regional bargain- 
ing session is scheduled on the 
West Coast. 


The new contract was announced 
jointly at a press conference here 
by GBBA Pres. Lee Minton and 
Abner J. Martin, director of labor 
relations for the GCMI. Negotia- 
tions for a new contract started in 
December and agreement was 
reached after three weeks of con- 
tinuous negotiations. 


The system of industrywide bar- 
gaining for the skilled workers 
covered by the contract has been 
used by the industry and the union 
since 1902. There never has been 
a nationwide strike under this pro- 
cedure. 


Minton termed the agreement 
the “best contract” ever negotiated 
with the industry and said that in 
addition to wages and other ad- 


justments “important progress” has 
been made in setting up machinery 
for an on-the-job training program 
for journeyman operators and an 
apprentice training program. 

A significant feature of the 
contract is an agreement for the 
first time on machine classifica- 
tion which will mean that opera- 
tors manning high-speed bottle- 
making machines will be paid a 
higher scale to reflect additional 
skill and effort. 

The basic minimum wage for 
Operators under the new contract 
is $2.29 an hour, up from $2.195. 
This base rate is supplemented by 
wage incentive programs in effect 
in the industry., The $2.29 scale 
applies to the lowest-rated ma- 
chines and reaches up to $2.51. In 
other skilled classifications the scale 
goes to $3.05 per hour. 


The contract calls also for an 
additional paid holiday—the day 
before Christmas—and _ improve- 
ments in vacations and overtime 
payments. It provides an increase 
in employer insurance contribu- 
tions in the second year and im- 
provements in the pension pro- 
gram covering disability and early 
retirement, 

The contract was approved by 
the union’s 74-man_ conference 
committee which has been in con- 
stant touch with the negotiations. 


Board Blocks Raid on 


Packers Union at Swift 


Denver—The National Labor Relations Board has slapped down 
an attempt by the unaffiliated National Brotherhood of Packing- 
house Workers to gain a foothold at the Swift Co. plant here 
through a front organization claiming to be a craft union. 

The NBPW is the self-styled union which has been “organizing” 


the strikebreakers at the Wilson &°¢ 


Co. meat plants where members of 
the AFL-CIO Packinghouse Work- 
ers have been on strike for three 
months. 


It is also, according to the labor 
board, the guiding force behind an 
Organization calling itself the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Engineers, 
Firemen & Power Equipment Op- 
erators—referred to as the NBE. 
This group had petitioned for a 
representation election limited to 
powerhouse employes at the Swift 
plant in Denver, where the Pack- 
inghouse Workers hold plantwide 
bargaining rights. 

In rejecting the petition, the 
labor board reaffirmed an earlier 


finding that the NBE “was not 
an independent, autonomous or- 
ganization but was merely a 
creature of the National Brother- 
hood of Packinghouse Workers.” 


The labor board traced the 
founding of the NBE to a meeting 
in the national headquarters of the 
NBPW, noted a duplication of top 
officers of the two organizations, 
and declared: 

“We again hold that NBE was 
organized as an arm of NBPW for 
the purpose of circumventing the 
requirement that a labor organiza- 
tion seeking to serve powerhouse 
employes must be a ‘traditional 
representative’ of such employes.” 


has risen 32 percent. 


Farmers Union Assails Ike 
For Drop in Farm Incomes 


The seven years of the Eisenhower Administration have 
been “devastating ones for America’s family farmers,” during 
which net farm income nosedived from $15.3 billion in 1952 
to $10.3 billion in 1959, according to a pamphlet published 
by the National Farmers Union, 

The publication, entitled “Seven Lean Years,” blamed de- 
clining farm income on Administration abandonment of 
“whole chunks of a good farm program” which put “a floor 
under farm prices while adjusting output.” The Administra- 
tion, it charged, substituted a program aimed at “driving farm 
prices downward” by discouraging production. 

The NFU said that in the past seven years, farmers’ net 
income dropped 40 percent, and the farmers’ share of the 
consumer dollar has gone down 21 percent. 
period, the farm population and the number of family farms 
has declined 15 percent, while the total debt of farm families 


In that same 
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HANDSHAKE SEALS agreement on two-year centract providing 


wage increases for 8,000 operating employes in giass container in- 


dustry. 


At right is Pres. Lee W. Minton of the Glass Bottle Blow- 


ers, at left is A. J. Martin, labor relations director of the Glass 


Container Mfg. Institute. 


CWA Policymakers 
Set Bargaining Goals 


New York—Equitable general wage increases, pension improve- 


ments, company-paid health insurance and longer vacations have 
been set as the 1960 national contract goals of the Communications 


Workers. 


The union’s 58-member national Collective Bargaining Policy 


Committee, headed by CWA Pres.‘ 
Joseph A. Beirne, hammered out 
the program at a three-day session 
here as the prelude to the forth- 
coming round of negotiations in- 
volving a total of 355,000 union- 
ists. 

The policy committee also voted 
authorization of bargaining for an 
improved life insurance program. 
The CWA body sets only national 
goals. Members of the various 
CWA bargaining units determine 
in their particular areas which local 
items are to be considered as 
“critical.” 

The first cluster of CWA con- 
tracts up for renewal in April 
and May covers workers em- 
ployed by Wisconsin Telephone 
Co.; Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota; Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Maryland, Virginia 
and West Virginia, and the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 

The three-day conference here 
was devoted to study, discussion 
and analysis of the national econ- 
omy. Among specialists brought 
in to furnish background for the 
CWA Executive Board and rank- 
and-file members making up the 
committee were speakers on health 
and hospitalization insurance and 
on the recent steel negotiations. 

With average hourly earnings 
for the telephone industry currently 
at a $2.22 level—as compared with 
$3.07 in steel, $2.75 in auto and 
$2.63 in gas and electric utilities— 
the policy committee declared: 

“From all indications, and most 
recently from the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress as well 
as his budget message, 1960 prom- 
ises to be a year of economic 
growth and_ relative prosperity 
throughout the U.S. 

“Capital expansion, industrial 
profits and dividends and im- 
proved technology are expected 
to reach record heights. The 
same favorable factors are 


Laborite Renamed 


United Fund Officer 


New Haven, Conn.—William P. 
Enright, president of the New 
Haven Central Labor Council, was 
re-elected a vice president of the 
United Fund of Greater New 
Haven at that organization’s an- 
nual meeting this month, 


equally evident in Canada. The 
CWA firmly believes that, in or- 
der to maintain a proper eco- 
nomic balance, American and 
Canadian workers must continue 
to share in this growth.” 

Beirne said the 1960 negotiations 
will be a “supreme test of whether 
we are reaching a new era of ma- 
ture collective bargaining” in the 
communications industry. 


TWUA Plans 
Reopening of 
100 Contracts 


Boston—Delegates of the Textile 
Workers Union of America have 
voted in favor of reopening con- 
tracts with nearly 100 primary 
woolen and worsted companies in 
a push for wage hikes this spring. 

The 250 delegates acted in behalf 
of some 23,000 workers under con- 
tracts due to be reopened or re- 
newed between Apr. 15 and May 1, 

“Woolen and worsted workers 
need a wage increase . . . and are 
/entitled to a wage increase,” de- 
clared a resolution adopted after 
reports on union and industry con- 
ditions. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock. 
pointed out that the trend is to- 
ward new wage increases in all 
industries, with pay boosts as- 
sured this year in major branches 
of the textile industry. 

Pollock said workers in synthetic 
yarn and carpets and rugs will re- 
ceive automatic raises in June under 
their union pact. A wage hike is 
set for October for the main sector 
of the dyeing, finishing, printing 
and plastics industry, he added. 


Below Manufacturing Average 


As for the woolen and worsted 
industry, Pollock stressed that the 
average wage is 57 cents an hour 
below the manufacturing average. 
At the same time, the cost of living 
has “inched up approximately 2 
percent over what already was an 
all-time high a year ago.” TWUA 
negotiated a 10-cent hike in April 
1959: 

In a separate statement, Pollock 
criticized textile manufacturers for 
calling for tariff protection while 
they buy raw and semi-finished 
goods and textile machinery from 
abroad. He said TWUA favors 
“regulated imports” for the sake of 
the entire industry. 


| 
| 
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NLRB Details Charges 
Against Bethlehem Ship 


New York—National Labor 


Relations Board hearings have 


opened here into charges that Bethlehem Steel Co.’s shipbuilding 


division was guilty of unfair la 


bor practices on three counts in 


contract talks with the Shipbuilders. 


The hearings began against t 
strike of 17,000 union members at 
eight East Coast shipyards. The 
union had worked without a con- 
tract from the time the old agree- 
ment expired July 31, 1959, until 
the walkout began Jan. 22, 1960. 

As hearings opened before Trial 
Examiner Thomas A. Ricco, NLRB 
Atty. Morris A. Solomon charged 
that the company: 

@ From the beginning of nego- 
tiations last July engaged only in 
“surface bargaining, if bargaining 
at all.” 

@ Instead of “good faith” bar- 
gaining, negotiated on “a _ take-it- 
or-leave-it basis.” 

@ Put into effect drastic changes 
in seniority, grievance procedures 
and work assignments. 

The examiner ordered company 
officials to produce correspondence 
written in July, 1959, to show 
whether it warned customers there 
might be a strike when the con- 
tract expired. At the time the let- 
ters allegedly were written the un- 
ion had offered to extend the old 
agreement pending a settlement. 


Bad Faith Charged 
Solomon said the letters would 
prove the company had “no inten- 
tion” of reaching a contract agree- 
ment with shipyard workers. In- 
stead, he said, Bethlehem entered 
negotiations with proposals for 


drastic changes in seniority, griev- 
ance procedure and work assign- 
ment provisions of the previous 
contract, and was unwilling to con- 
sider any alteration of its proposal 
at the bargaining table, 


~ 


he backdrop of a three-week-old 


When the contract expired, 
these company - demanded 
changes were put into effect uni- 
laterally, he said, adding that the 
change relating to grievance pro- 
cedure is a violation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

The AFL-CIO convention in 
San Francisco last September 
pledged labor’s full support of the 
embattled Shipbuilders and flayed 
Bethlehem for its unilateral impo- 
sition of “onerous terms of em- 
ployment” on the 17,000 union- 
ists. 


Just Goes to Show: 
You Can't Trust ’Em 


Albany, N. Y.—Railroads 
here were accused of repay- 
ing their employes for help- 
ing to get $15 million in tax 
relief for the industry through 
the New York Legislature by 
using a large chunk of the 
tax windfall to finance propa- 
ganda attacks on_ railroad 
workers and their work rules. 

State AFL-CIO Pres. Har- 
old Hanover declared that the 
railroads last year got em- 
ploye support for the tax bill 
by claiming that it was “vital” | - 
to the industry. He said the 
“real featherbedding” has 
been on the part of manage- 
ment, which increased exec- 
utive jobs and pay and raised 
dividends while sharply cut- 
ting the work force. 
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PLANS FOR AFL-CIO industrial engineering institutes to be conducted in June at School for 


Workers, University of Wisconsin, were discussed at Washington meeting of federation representa- 
tives and staff members from six AFL-CIO unions. Conducting the planning session were Peter 
Henle, assistant director of AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, and Bertram Gottlieb, AFL-CIO industrial 
engineer (second and third from left in foreground). 


AFL-CIO Industrial Engineering 


Institutes Planned for Wisconsin U. 


Representatives of six international unions and members of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research 
staff have firmed up plans for the 1960 AFL-CIO Industrial Engineering Institutes to be con- 


ducted at the School for Workers of the University of Wisconsin. 


Details were worked out at a day-long session in Washington conducted by AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Engineer Bertram Gottlieb and Assistant Dir. Peter Henle of the federation’s’ Dept. of Re- 


search. 

The institutes, sponsored jointly 
by the AFL-CIO and the School 
for Workers, will be held at Madi- 
son, Wis., the weeks of June 12 
and 19. Registration is expected 
from full-time union representatives 
and members of research and edu- 
cation staffs of international unions. 

The basic courses in work 
measurement and wage determi- 
nation will concentrate on time 
study and the more recently de- 
vised predetermined motion stud- 
ies, the pitfalls of job evaluation 
and the use of wage surveys. 
Advanced institutes will be held 


on synthetic work measurement 
techniques and the collective bar- 
gaining problems raised by indus- 
trial engineering practices. 

This will mark the second year 
that the AFL-CIO has made this 
training program available ‘to affili- 
ates. Over 30 unionists from 14 
international unions participated in 
each of two institutes held at Mad- 
ison in 1959, 

Taking part in planning for the 
1960 program were Donald Daniel- 
son, research director of the Car- 
penters; George S. Hagglund, re- 
search assistant of the Pulp-Sulphite 
Workers; Richard Humphreys, ed- 


ucation and research director of 
the Allied Industrial Workers; Wil- 
liam Kuhl, assistant research and 
education director of the Boiler 
Makers; Kermit K. Mead, director 
of time study and engineering for 
the Auto Workers; Fred Simon, 
UAW time study engineer; Edmund 
J. Peresluha, grand lodge repre- 
sentative of the Machinists; Lewis 
D. Van Wess, IAM special repre- 
sentative; and Holgate Young, [AM 
education associate. 

Also joining in the planning ses- 
sion were Norris Tibbit of the 
School for Workers and Hy Fish, 
consulting engineer. 


‘Startling Changes’ Forecast 
By Labor Dept. Manpower Study 


By Robert B. Cooney 


America’s work force will undergo “startling changes” during the coming decade, with major 
shifts in the job and industrial structure, Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell said in releasing a new 


manpower study. 


The changes ahead will have impact on union organization, employer job policies and young 


workers, he predicted. 


Mitchell at a press briefing dis-' 


cussed the expectation that service 
industries will continue to grow 
faster than highly-unionized pro- 
duction industries and commented 
in reply to a question: 

“If labor unions are going to 
maintain even the current pro- 
portion of organized workers to 
the total work force, one of the 
challenging and biggest jobs the 
unions have for the next ten 
years would be more strenuous 
and greater organizational ac- 
tivity.” 

Deputy Assistant Labor Sec. Sey- 
mour Wolfbein, the department’s 
manpower expert, said that the eco- 
nomic and work force projections 
figure out to an annual growth rate 
of just less than 4 percent. The 
growth rate under the Eisenhower 
Administration has been 2.3 per- 
cent, and the AFL-CIO has repeat- 
edly called for plans contemplating 
a 5 percent annual increase. 

Unemployment ahead, Wolfbein 
said, is expected to be at a jobless 
level of roughly 3.5 million. The 
labor force is expected to grow by 
13.5 million to a total 87 million 
in 1970. 


Effect of Birth Rate 


The manpower study said the 
expected 10-year impact on em- 
ployers follows basically from the 
low birthrate of the depression 
years and the postwar baby boom. 
In the next decade, workers over 
45 will rise by 20 percent, the so- 
called “prime” workers between 35 


‘ 


and 44 actually will decline; the 
25-34 group will rise by 12 percent 
and the under-25’s will increase by 
46 percent. 

“These changes,” Mitchell said, 
“will require a major overhaul 
in the employment policies of 
many businesses. 

“Employers who do not abandon 
policies against hiring workers be- 
cause of their age or sex or race, 
religion or nationality, or because 
they may be handicapped in some 
way, may have real trouble finding 
enough workers in the decade 
ahead.” 


29 Million Needed 

During the next decade, Mitchell 
continued, some 29 million new 
workers will be needed to meet the 
needs of an expanding economy 
and to replace workers who die, 
retire or otherwise become unavail- 
able for work. 

“Our potential is such that, if 
we plan well and use our man- 
power wisely, we can increase 

our standard of living by 25 
percent,” Mitchell said. 

He said it would require a 50 
percent increase in the production 
of goods and services—to $750 bil- 
lion by 1970. This total—called 
the Gross National Product—was 
$482 billion for the fourth quarter 
of 1959. 

The change forecast in the oc- 
cupational structure will affect most 
the younger workers, Mitchell said, 


and the biggest growth in job op- 


portunities will be in the profes- 
sional, managerial, clerical, sales 
and skilled worker fields, The study 
foresees no change at all among 
unskilled workers and a continu- 
ing drop among farmers and farm 
workers. 

Thus, he noted, the trend em- 
phasizes education and appren- 
ticeship and on-the-job training. 

Mitchell said both high school 
and college enrollments must in- 
crease substantially to meet these 
needs. 

However, he went on, “it is 
shocking to discover that about 7.5 
million young persons are expected 
to drop out of school before re- 
ceiving their high school diplomas 
during the 1960's.” 

Mitchell said this points to the 
need for better guidance, earlier 
counseling and special training. 

Four other groups also in need 
of special attention, he said, are: 
older workers, part-time workers 
including working mothers, mi- 
nority groups whose talents now 
go unused and younger members 
of the dwindling farm popula- 
tion. 

The Labor Dept. study, entitled 
“Manpower: Challenge of the 
1960's,” based its forecasts on three 
assumptions: a continuation of 
high-level economic activity in line 
with goals of the Employment Act 
of 1946; continued technological 
progress; and the absence of war 
or other cataclysmic events or a 
depression. 


Professor Writes: 


‘Civilize’ 


Union Contracts 


the Boss 


The simple existence of a union contract produces a “revolu- 
tionary” change in the relationship of boss and worker, according 
to a new study of industrial discipline. 

A union contract means that the first thing to go is the assump- 
tion of the authoritarian tradition that “management can do no 


Phelps in his new book, “Discipline 
and Discharge in the Unionized 
Firm.” 

“Under a union contract,” he 
adds, “it is perfectly clear that 
management can err, and in un- 
told thousands of grievance pro- 
ceedings management has con- 
ceded its error or been forced to 
reverse itself by an arbitrator’s 
ruling.” + 


Phelps’ findings are reviewed in 
Collective Bargaining Report, bi- 
monthly publication of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research. The AFL- 
CIO said the book is cast primarily 
as advice for management, but is 
useful for anyone interested in 
reasonable disciplinary practices. 


‘Well Describes Changes’ 
“The book well describes the 
changes which unions have made 
to civilize industrial discipline” and 
to maintain worker protection, the 
AFL-CIO commented. 

Phelps put the workers’ position 
before the widespread rise of un- 
ionism in these words: 


“Industrial discipline has tra- 
ditionally been both severe and 
irresponsible” and wielded “sim- 
ply as an egregious display of 
power. « « Ai 

“There is little doubt that the 
promiscuous use of dismissal is one 
of the prime factors in the twen- 
tieth-century dissolution of em- 
ployer-employe loyalties and the 
substitution therefor of employe 
self-protection through collective 
bargaining.” 


Phelps went on to say that “un- 
ions have been notably successful” 
in recent years in bringing man- 
agement to exercise its authority 
responsibly and under accepted 
rules of fair play. 


Phelps found that the mere 
presence of a union in a plant 
was a major contribution in 
checking disciplinary abuses, 
Even in the few non-union com- 
panies with appeals procedures, 
the fact of management control 
over the final ruling means the 
worker has no real protection. 


The author found that the union 
contract and the typical require- 
ment of “just cause” shifts the bur- 
den of proof from the worker to 
the employer. The worker is now 
“presumed innocent until shown to 
be guilty. ...” 


Other protections listed by 
Phelps included the union contract 


wrong,” writes Prof. Orme W.®— 


tion procedures, union aid in ap- 
peals and the spelling out of for- 
mal steps to ensure fair play. 

Phelps also found that unions 
play a major role in shaping penal- 
ties to fit the misbehavior and 
checking management’s past reli- 
ance on the “supreme” penalty of 
dismissal. 

He then laid down ‘a series of 
broad rules which unions developed 
out of long experience to guide 
them in winning fair play for 
workers, 


Weinheimer 
Remains With 
Hotel Workers 


Cincinnati—Jack Weinberger has 
announced reconsideration of his 
plan to retire as secretary-treasurer 
of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers 
effective Apr. 30. 

Weinberger, who has held the 
post for six years and who has been 
a member of the international un- 
ion staff since 1928, had notified 
the union’s general executive board 
meeting in Miami Beach, Fla., of 
his “final and irrevocable” inten- 
tion to retire at the end of the un- 
ion’s fiscal year. 

In a statement issued here, Wein- 
berger said his physician felt it 
would be better to “taper off in- 
stead of ending abruptly an active 
and busy career of almost 60 
years.” As a result, Weinberger 
said, “I shall remain at my post for 
the time being, cutting down a lit- 
tle of the load as we go along.” 


CLC Turns Down 
Mine-Mill Union 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Executive 
Council of the Canadian Labor 
Congress has rejected the request 
of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers for affiliation. 

In a letter to Nels Thibault, 
president of Mine-Mill’s Canadian 
sector, CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin 
wrote that the application was re- 
jected because it was accompanied 
by conditions which might conflict 
with the CLC constitution, and that 
the union is not eligible because 
of the anti-Communist provisions 
of the CLC constitution. 

Mine-Mill is regarded as Com- 
munist-dominated. Once affiliated 
with the former CIO, it was ex- 


provision of grievance and arbitra- 
‘ 


ARBITRATION 


60 


pelled by that federation in 1950. 


OF DISCHARGES 


PERCENT 
OF CASES 


MANAGEMENT 
SUSTAINED 


PENALTY 
REDUCED 


es 


PENALTY 
REVOKED 


MANAGEMENT 


OVERULED 


A study of arbitration dectsions tn discharge cases finds that unfont succeeded in 59% 
of the coses in getting @ ruling that discharge wos unwarranted of too severe a penalty, 
The study, by Prof. J, Fred Holly, covered 1,055 arbitrations of discharges reported in the 
BNA Lobor’ Arbitration Reporis from Jan. 1942 90 Mar, 1956. 
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Hit Regulators in TV Scandals: 


House Probers Ask 
Tough Gyp Ad Law 


A congressional investigatin 


g committee, assailing the “passive 


role” of federal regulatory agencies in the face of radio and televi- 
sion scandals, has proposed tough new legislation providing crim- 
inal penalties for sponsors, advertising agencies and broadcasters 


engaging in deceitful tactics. 


In an interim report, the House‘ 


= 


Legislative Oversight subcommittee 
denounced the broadcasting in- 
dustry for having “abdicated con- 
trol to advertisers” and said the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have failed to use their 
authority to police the airwaves. 

The subcommittee proposals, 
dealing largely with abuses arising 
out of advertising domination of 
the industry did not deal in detail 
with alleged neglect by broadcast- 
ers of their role in providing a 
forum for political debates and pub- 
lic information. 

M. S. Novik, AFL-CIO radio 
consultant, last month took the 
FCC to task for failing to “en- 
courage” political discussions on 
the air. Novik said broadcasters 
should set aside “a reasonable 


AEC Assailed 
On Accident at 
Atomic Plant 


Accusing the Atomic Energy 
Commission of attempting to mini- 
mize a serious radiation accident 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther of the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Dept. has asked another 
government agency to provide “an 
unbiased, impartial source of in- 
formation upon which the public 
and the workers in the industry can 
rely.” 

Reuther addressed his request to 
the Federal Radiation Council, an 
advisory group made up of heads 
of major government departments 
with an interest in radiation health 
and safety problems. Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare Sec. Arthur Flem- 
ming is chairman of the council. 


In a letter to Flemming, Reuther | 


declared “we have relied too long 
upon the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion exclusively for information re- 
garding mistakes or accidents in the 
plants which it administers.” 

He pointed out that the AEC 
originally described the serious 
Oak Ridge accident as a “small 
explosion.” As a result, Reuther 
said, it was not at the time re- 
ported in the press nor known to 
workers employed in similar in- 
Stallations elsewhere. 

“Efforts to seek full information 
in order to help develop policy to 
prevent repetition of this type of 
accident,” Reuther declared, “re- 
vealed the fact that neither Con- 
gress nor the agencies affiliated. to 
the Federal Radiation Council had 
been advised of the seriousness of 
this accident nor of the steps neces- 
sary to prevent its repetition.” 

The Federal Radiation Council, 
Reuther said, should ‘establish pro- 
cedures to furnish “the full facts 
regarding any accidental release of 
radiation in the atomic energy in- 
dustry.” 


New Publications 
List Now Available 


A newly-revised listing of 
AFL-CIO publications is now 
available. It includes titles, 
brief descriptions and prices 
of pamphlets, leaflets and 
other publications, along with 
an order blank. 

Copies of the leaflet are 
available free from the Dept. 
of Publications, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


amount” of free time “for the 
discussion of political issues” and 
should require stations to make 
time available at regular com- 
mercial rates for political broad- 
casts before elections. He also 
Criticized a decline in news pro- 
. grams. 

The subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.), issued 
its recommendations as it plunged 
into a new round of hearings— 
dealing with so-called “payola” to 
disc jockeys. The interim report 
was based on hearings held last fall 
at which some 50 witnesses, includ- 
ing Charles Van Doren, told of 
“rigging” of network quiz shows. 

The record of the hearings, the 
subcommittee declared, “shows how 
far certain advertisers, producers 
and others will go to wring the last 
dollar of profit out of the privilege 
of using the airways.” 

Rejecting the broadcasting in- 
dustry’s plea to be allowed “to clean 


their own house by self-regulation,” 
the subcommittee recommended 
legislation to: 

@ Make it a criminal offense to 
rig quiz shows or contests. 

@ Empower the FCC to suspend 
radio and television station licenses 
after a previous warning that the 
station has not served the public 
interest. 


@ Require radio and television 
networks to be licensed by the 
FCC, with renewal of licenses at 
three-year intervals “conditioned 
upon a determination by the FCC 
after a hearing that . . . renewal is 
in the public interest.” 

Under this provision, “guidelines 


interest” would be written into the 
law. Among these guidelines, the 
subcommittee said, should be a 
prohibition against “surrendering 
control of material to be broadcast” 
|to an advertiser, advertising agency 
or producer, 

@ Require public announcement 
of undercover payments for adver- 
tising plugs for any “third parties” 
On sponsored programs and provide 
criminal penalties for violations. 

@ Prohibit “pay-offs”’ by which 
an applicant for a radio or televi- 
sion license induces a competing 
applicant to drop his application 
and provide for public hearings on 
station applications in the commu- 
nities in which the station will be 
located. At present, interested par- 
ties must come to Washington, 
D. C., to be heard. 

@® Require public hearings be- 
fore approval of the transfer of 
licenses. 

The subcommittee also called for 
changes in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act to permit the FTC to 
seek temporary injunctions against 
all types of deceptive advertising 
pending completion of its investi- 
gations. At present the FTC can 
obtain temporary restraining orders 
only for false advertisements of 
food, drugs, devices and cosmetics. 
Criminal penalties for false adver- 
tising, the subcommittee said, 
should be extended to networks, 
broadcasting stations and advertis- 
ing agencies. 

Rebuking the regulatory agencies 
for sitting “idly by,” the Harris 
subcommittee said the FCC should 
use its administrative authority “to 
monitor programs... to the extent 
necessary to determine whether the 
program balance is in the public 
interest.” The FCC also was asked 
to require stations to make and 
retain for at least 30 days tape 
recordings of all interview-type 
programs. 


executive board at Miami Beach 


STRIKE SANCTION granted by executive board of Hotel and Restaurant 
104 win deadlocked contract talks with Hotel Floridian in Tampa. NLRB election last fall which 
preceded negotiations was first ordered in hotel ‘industry since Supreme Court directed labor board 
to take hotel cases. Local 104’s Sec.-Treas. Manuel Quesada (standing) is shown explaining case to 


session. 


Management 
L-G Reports 


Still to Come 


The Labor Dept.’s “goldfish 
bowl” of reports required by the 
Landrum-Griffin Act will be fully 
stocked after final approval of a 
rare species—the employer report- 
ing form. 

The Public Documents Room of 
the new Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports now has on file: 
49,896 union organization reports; 
over 870 financial reports from un- 
ions whose fiscal years ended be- 
tween Sept. 14 and Dec. 14; and 
533 union trusteeship reports. 

Financial reporting forms have 
been sent to the 50,000 unions 
which filed organization reports, 
and completed reports are due 
from all unions within 90 days 
after the end of their fiscal year. 

There are 18 reports on file 
from labor relations consultants. 

From management, reports are 
still to come. 


as to what constitutes the public. 


The employer reperting form, 
now open for comment before final 
| approval, is expected to produce a 
relatively small number of returns 
| because of the specialized nature of 
| the information required. 

The employer must report cer- 
tain types of financial transactions 
involving employes, unions, union 
agents, consultants and _ others. 
Other key types of employer pay- 
ments in the employe relations area 
are exempt from reporting. 


Seven Million 
Got Pay Hikes 
During 1959 


Some 7 million workers covered 
by major collective bargaining 
contracts received wage hikes either 
negotiated or put into effect during 
1959, according to a Labor Dept. 
report. 

The report covers contracts af- 
fecting 1,000 or more workers in 
major industries. However, it ex- 
cludes construction, service trades, 
finance and government. In the 
first nine months of 1959, con- 
struction wage rates rose an av- 
erage of 14 cents an hour. 

Increases for 3 million in the 
“imion contract” category were 
negotiated during the year, 2.3 
million received deferred  in- 
creases under long-term pacts 
and 1.9 million workers received 
raises under cost-of-living esca- 
lator adjustments. 

The most common increase was 
“concentrated at 9 but less than 10 
cents.” 

In both 1957 and 1958, the re- 
port added, about half the workers 
received increases averaging 12 
cents an hour or more. The smaller 
1959 increase was attributed in 
part to the relative stability of the 
consumer price index early in the 
year 


hotel cases. 


days after the union’s international 
executive board, meeting in Miami 
Beach, granted strike sanction to 
the 135 employes of the hotel. 


Faced with the prospect of a 
walkout, the hotel management 
agreed to a one-year contract 
granting employes a $2.50-a-week 
across-the-board wage increase; a 
fully-paid health insurance plan; 
and paid vacations of one week 
after a year’s service, and two 
weeks’ vacation after three years’ 
service. 


Agreement on a new contract 
came six months after the Flori- 
dian’s employes voted 106 to 24 
in favor of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers. It was the first 
representation election conducted 


eral Electric Co. with political cen- 
sorship recently in ordering a con- 
troversial sequence dealing with 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon com- 
pletely deleted from a nation-wide 
network telecast viewed by 60 mil- 
lion persons. 

“Widespread corruption in the 
radio and television industry dis- 
closed by congressional revelations 
in the payola scandal,” said Carey, 
“has given the nation a dismaying 
picture of moral and ethical irre- 
sponsibility in a vital area of Amer- 
ican business. 

“This corruption is all the more 
disturbing because it involves mass 
communication systems which all 
thinking citizens hoped would de- 
velop into media of news reporting, 
entertainment and education oper- 
ated with unimpeachable integrity.” 

He said “an appalling example of 
political censorship” occurred less 
than two weeks ago in a nationwide 
television spectacular titled The 
Fabulous Fifties and viewed by an 
estimated 60 million Americans. 
This two-hour program, costing ap- 
proximately $800,000, was pro- 
duced by General Electric and pur- 
ported to be a review of the his- 
toric events of the past decade. 
Consequently, it included virtually 
all the important news happenings 
of the 1950's. 

“One important historical se- 
quence, however, was completely 
censored out of the final script at 


‘Workers helped Local 


Contract Gains Climax 


Florida Hotel Victory 


Tampa, Fla——The Hotel & Restaurant Workers have won a 
contract with the Hotel Floridian here as a climax to the first elec- 
tion in the hotel industry since the Supreme Court ordered the 
National Labor Relations Board to drop its refusal to consider the 


Victory by Local 104 came four‘ 


by the NLRB since the Supreme 
Court, in December 1958, struck 
down the board’s blanket refusal 
to take hotel cases. 

Negotiations which began in 
October 1959 failed to produce 
any agreement, and intervention of 
the U.S. Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service two months ago also 
proved fruitless. : 

Local Pres. Manuel Roboldo and 
Sec.-Treas. Manuel Quesada ap- 
peared before the international ex- 
ecutive board, meeting in Miami 
Beach early this month, to explain 
the deadlock in negotiations. 

The executive board's approval 
of strike action, the local’s officers 
declared, was a major factor in 
reaching agreement with the Florid- 
ian. 


Carey Denounces GE 
For TV ‘Censorship’ 


Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers has asked Congress to investigate “censorship” of television and 
radio programs by big business with a possible view of requiring the 
broadcasting industry to devote a specified percentage of its broad- 
casting time to non-commercial public service programs. 


‘Carey specifically charged Gen-* 


the insistence of General Elec- 
tric,’ Carey declared. “This was 
Richard Nixon’s 1952 TV broad- 
cast attempting to explain and 
justify the Nixon slush fund pro- 
vided by California businessmen, 
GE _ executives personally de- 
manded that the episode be de- 
leted from the program, thus 
perverting the history of the 
1950’s by private censorship. 
“General Electric's motives in 
this autocratic action were unmis- 
takably political, This was veri- 
fied by the New York Post which 
quoted a member of the production 
staff for the program as saying: ‘GE 
is doing the show at tremendous 
expense in the interest of good will. 
After all, Nixon might be the next 
President.’ The New York Times 
declared that the GE censorship 


me) 


was ‘a childish maneuver’. 
Carey added: “We deplore the in- 
creasing surrender of radio and 
television time to’ complete com- 
mercialization with the result that 
less and less time is left for public 
service programs, discussion of cur- 
rent issues, panels, debates and 
similar education features.” 


Congress should restudy the fed- 


gral communications laws and in- 


quire into the feasibility of requir- 
ing all radio and television stations 
to devote a defined and specific per- 
centage of all broadcast time to the 
production of public service pro- 
grams, he said, 
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To Break Rules Bottleneck: 


House Unit Makes Drastie 


Cuts in Aid-to-Sechools Bill 


A House Education subcommittee has reopened a drive to get a school-aid bill to the floor by 
drastically scaling down its terms in an effort to get it through a hostile Rules Committee. 

In the wake of Senate approval of a $1.8 billion bill for construction grants and teachers’ sal- 
aries, the House subcommittee tentatively approved a measure by Rep. Frank’ Thompson, Jr., | 
(D-N. J.) for $325 million a year for three years for school construction alone. 


A formal vote was deferred by® 


the subcommittee, headed by Rep. 
Cleveland Bailey (D-W. Va.), until 
at least Feb. 16. 

The Bailey unit last year got full 
Education Committee approval for 
a $4.4 billion measure providing 
both construction funds and aid 
for teachers’ salaries. This bill, 
backed by the AFL-CIO, has been 
halted in the Rules Committee. 

The Thompson measure is vir- 
tually the same as an Adminis- 
tration bill introduced in 1957 
and defeated by a scant five-vote 
margin. Pres. Eisenhower aban- 
doned the measure in favor of 
modest federal aid to school dis- 
tricts in paying interest charges 
on school construction bonds. 


Thompson conceded that teacher- 


salary provisions were omitted from 
his measure to enhance its chances 
of being cleared by the Rules Com- 
mittee. He said he would “wel- 
come” efforts to add such provisions 
to the bill once it reaches the floor. 

The measure would not require 
states to match federal school con- 
struction contributions during the 
first two years. In the third year, 
however, states would be required 
to put up funds on a 50-50 basis. 

After passage of the Senate bill, 
51-34, Republicans openly raised 
the threat that Pres. Eisenhower 
would veto the measure. The Ad- 
ministration’s 1960 recommenda- 
tions—the same as those put forth 
a year ago—would provide only 
$100 million a year for 30 years 
to help states retire the service 


Ike Appoints Meany to 
Group Studying Goals 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has been appointed by Pres. 
Fisenhower to a long-term Commission on National Goals which 
the White House first proposed more than a year ago. 

The President expressed the hope that the 11-man commission 
would “develop a broad outline of coordinated national policies 


and programs for the next decade * 


and longer.” He called on the 
study group to “identify the great 
issues of Our generation and de- 
scribe our objectives in these vari- 
ous areas,” 

Named as chairman of the group 
was Henry Wriston, former presi- 
dent of Brown University. Vice 
chairman will be Frank Pace, 
board chairman of General Dy- 
namics Corp. and former Secretary 
of the Army in the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

In a memorandum to the com- 
mission, whose work will be 
financed from private funds, 
Eisenhower emphasized a desire 
“that the inquiry be conducted 
free of any direct connection 


with me or other portions of the 
federal government.” 


Named to the committee besides 
Meany were James Killian, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Red Cross Pres. Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther; University 
of California Pres. Clark Kerr; re- 
tired Judge Learned Hand; Erwin 
D. Canham, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and editor 
in chief of the Christian Science 
Monitor; former Virginia Gov. 
Colgate Darden; former Harvard 
University Pres. James Conant, 
One-time ambassador to West Ger- 
many; and Crawford Greenewalt, 
president of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. 


Filibuster Threatened 
In Civil Rights Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the two plans has been suggested. 
Minority Leader Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen (R-IIl.) served no- 
tice he would introduce a seven- 
point Administration program as 
a package amendment to what- 
ever civil rights measure reaches 
the floor. 

Besides the federal voting referee 
plan, the package, introduced by 
Dirksen and 23 other Republicans, 

@ Make it a crime to use force 
or threats to obstruct court deci- 
sions On school desegregation. 

@ Permit federal pursuit across 
state lines of persons suspected of 
bombing schools or churches. 

@ Make available limited fed- 
eral aid to communities in planning 
for orderly school desegregation. 

@ Provide aid for schooling of 
servicemen’s children in areas where 


William Rowe Dies; 
Veteran Organizer 

Pinellas Park, Fla. — William 
Rowe, Sr., veteran organizer who 
worked out of the AFL-CIO Reg. 
VII office in Atlanta, Ga., died of 
cancer after a long illness, 

A pioneer member of Auto 
Workers Local 868 in Atlanta, 
where he was born, he joined the 
organizing staff of the former CIO 
in 1946 and continued with the 
AFL-C1O at the time of the merger. 


schools have been closed because 
of desegregation orders. 

@ Require preservation of voting 
records in federal elections. 

@ Write into law as a permanent 
body the President’s Committee on 
Equal Job Opportunities, now head- 
ed by Vice Pres. Nixon. There are 
indications Nixon would step out 
of the chairmanship if the commit- 
tee is given permanent status. 

In the House, progress of a civil 
rights bill was slowed by the Ad- 
ministration’s sudden  announce- 
ment of its voting referee plan. 

The White House move came 
after a long stalemate in the con- 
servative-dominated Rules Com- 
mittee appeared broken. Chair- 
man Howard W. Smith (D-Va.), 
a bitter foe of civil rights legisla- 
tion, scheduled Rules Committee 
hearings, then delayed them as 
the Judiciary Committee plunged 
inio its own sessions. 

Smith said he could “see no 
reason why” his committee would 
not clear a rights bill for floor 
action this month. This was an 
apparent indication that the coali- 
tion of four southern Democrats 
and four conservative Republicans 
which had bottled up the measure, 
had been broken, and that at least 
three GOP members would join 
with the committee’s four liberal 


Democrats to report out a bill. 


; Carroll (Colo.) 


charges on school construction. 


Senate passage of school-aid leg- 
islation came after Vice Pres. Nix- |: 
on, breaking a tie on an earlier |: 


amendment, voted to block federal 
assistance for teachers’ pay. 

The Senate bill provides for 
federal grants of about $916 mil- 
lion in each of two years. The 
federal outlay amounts to about 
$20 per pupil per year, although 
the actual state-by-state distribu- 
tion would give poorer states a 
larger allocation for each pupil. 

States would not have to match 

federal funds the first year, while 
state contributions in the second 
year would be geared to the relative 
number of pupils and the relative 
wealth of the states. 
The richest state—New York— 
would have to put up $1 for each 
$2 in federal funds, while the poor- 
est—Mississippi—would put up $1 
for every $23 of federal money. 
The average for the states would be 
about $1 for every $4 received in 
federal grants. 


SENATE SCHOOL ROLLCALL 


Following is the rollcall vote on the 
Clark-Monroney amendment broad- 
ening the aid-to-education bill by pro- 
viding federal funds for both teachers’ 
salaries and school construction, and 
raising the total outlay to $1.8 billion 
over a two-year period: 

FOR PASSAGE—54 

Democrats—46 

Bartlett (Alaska) Johnson (Tex.) 
Bible (Nev.) Jordan (N. C.) 
Byrd (W. Va.) Kefauver (Tenn.) 
Cannon (Nev.) Kennedy (Mass.) 
Kerr (Okla.) 
Long (Hawaii) 
McCarthy (Minn.) 


Chavez (N. M.) 
Church (Ida.) 


Clark (Pa.) McNamara 

Dodd (Conn.) (Mich.) 

Douglas (111.) Magnuson (Wash.) 
Engle (Calif.) Mansfield (Mont.) 
Ervin (N. C.) Monroney (Okla.) 
Frear (Del.) Morse (Ore.) 
Fulbright (Ark.) = Moss (Utah) 

Gore (Tenn.) Muskie (Me.) 
Green (R. 1.) O’ Mahoney 


Gruening (Alaska) 
Hart (Mich.) 
Hartke (Ind.) 
Hayden (Ariz.) 
Hennings (Mo.) 


(Wyo.) 
Pastore (R. I.) 
Proxmire (Wis.) 
Randolph (W. Va.) 
Sparkman (Ala.) 


Hill (Ala.) Williams (N. J.) 
Humphrey Yarborough (Tex.) 

(Minn.) Young (Ohio) 
Jackson (Wash.) 

Republicans—8 

Aiken (Vt.) Javits (N. Y.) 
Case (S. D.) Martin (la.) 
Cooper (Ky.) Mundt (S. D.) 


Fong (Hawaii) Smith (Me.) 
AGAINST PASSAGE—35 
Democrats—11 
Robertson (Va.) 
Russell (Ga.) 
Stennis (Miss.) 
Talmadge (Ga.) 
Thurmond (S. C.) 


Byrd (Va.) 
Ellender (La.) 
Holland (Fla.) 
Lausche (Ohio) 
Long (La.) 
McClellan (Ark.) 


Republicans—24 
Beall (Md.) Hickenlooper (Ia.) 
Bennett (Utah) Hruska (Neb.) 
Bridges (N. H.) Keating (N. Y.) 
Brunsdale (N. D.) Kuchel (Calif.) 


Bush (Conn.) Morton (Ky.) 
Butler (Md.) Prouty (Vt.) 
Carlson (Kan.) Saltonstall 

Case (N. J.) (Mass.) 
Cotton (N. H.) Schoeppel (Kan.) 
Curtis (Neb.) Scott (Pa.). 
Dirksen (Ill.) Williams (Del.) 
Dworshak (Ida.) Young (N. D.) 
Go!dwater (Ariz.) ' 


Paired: Symington (D-Mo.) for, and 
Johnston (D.-S. C.) against; Murray 
(D-Mont.) for, and Eastland (D- 
Miss.) against; Wiley (R-Wis.) for, 
and Allott (R-Colo.) against. 

Absent, but reported in favor of 
the amendment: Anderson (D-N. M.), 
McGee (D-Wyo.), Neuberger (D- 
Ore.), Smathers (D-Fla.). 

Not voting, and no position indi- 


| cated: Capehart (R-Ind.). 


} 


Housing Committee, in testimony 


man of a House Banking subcom 


AFL-CIO SUPPORT for $1 bil 
was expressed by Boris Shishkin (right), secretary of AFL-CIO 


ion emergency housing measure 


before Housing subcommittee of 


House. Shishkin is shown conversing with Rep. Hugh H. Addonizio 
(D-N. J.), a member of subcommittee holding hearings. 


Discounts ‘Gouge’ Home 


Buyers, Rains Charges 


Home buyers are being “gouged” to the tune of $45 million a 
month through “excessive” charges which lending institutions insist 
on before granting mortgages, Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.), chair- 


mittee, has charged. 


Rains, sponsor of an AFL-ClO-supported $1 billion emergency 


housing bill opposed by the Admin- 
istration, said the soaring “discount” 
rate stems from Pres. Eisenhower's 
“tight-money” policy. If the situa- 
tion is not reversed, he said, “hous- 
ing construction may go into a 
tailspin which could cause another 
recession.” 

The Rains bill, which would pro- 
vide $1 billion immediately to pur- 
chase FHA and GI mortgages on 
moderate-priced housing without 
the necessity of excessive charges 
by lending institutions, was ap- 
proved by the subcommittee by a 
7-3 vote. After expected approval 
by the full Banking Committee, it 
must still clear the Rules Commit- 
tee. 


The AFL-CIO, in testimony 
before the Rains subcommittee, 
charged that the discounts being 
charged by the banks were “sim- 
ply disguised interest payments 
piled on top of sky-high interest 
rates.” Labor-called for passage 
of the stopgap measure, followed 
by enactment of “comprehensive, 
forward-looking” housing legisla- 
tion to achieve an annual rate of 
2.3 million housing units for the 
next 15 years. 


Rains based his estimate of “ex- 
cessive mortgage discounts” on a 
series of field reports from over 400 
builders and realtors from all parts 
of the country showing the amounts 
which lending institutes collect 
from home buyers in addition to 
the interest. The reports were gath- 
ered through the cooperation of the 
National Association of Home 
Builders and the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, both of 
which have supported the bill. 


Charges Shifted to Buyer 
The reports show that buyers 
must pay an average of 5 points— 
an additional charge of 5 percent 
of the total amount of the mortgage 
—in order to obtain an FHA mort- 
gage, and an average of 10 points 


.|to obtain a GI loan, the Alabama 


Democrat said. 


“While in theory the builder of 
a new home or the seller of an 
existing home is supposed to pay 
these discounts,” Rains declared, 
“most experts agree that in the 


First Pact Yields 
10-15 Cents in Canada 


Drummondville, Que.-—The Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America 
has negotiated a first contract giv- 
ing wage increases of 10 to 15 
cents an hour to nearly 2,000 em- 


final analysis they ultimately get 

passed on to the home buyer. 

“The defenders of the ‘tight- 
money’ policy say that the answer 
is to raise interest rates still higher 
and higher, but we have learned 
the hard way that this is no solu- 
tion. 

“Last year the Administration 
raised the interest rates on FHA 
and GI loans and what happened? 
Discounts remained the same and 
even increased, and there was no 
increase in the availability of FHA 
or GI financing.” 


O9-El-s 


Joblessness 
Rises 600,000 


For January 


The nation’s jobless swelled by 
600,000 to a 4.15 million total as 
of mid-January, leveling off at a 
5.2 percent rate of unemployment 
which set a record for any non- 
recession January in the postwar 
period. ens 

The Labor Dept.’s monthly re- 
port on the job picture showed that 
the crucial figure—the 5.2 percent 
rate, adjusted for seasonal influ- 
ences — remained unchanged from 
mid-December, 


Higher Than 1957 

The jobless rate was 5.8 percent 
for January 1958 and 6 percent for 
January 1959 as the nation moved 
up to and down from the peak of 
recession. January’s 5.2 percent 
compares to 4.2 percent for the pre- 
recession January of 1957. 

Total employment dropped by 
1.9 million to 64 million, still a 
high for the month, as post-Christ- 
mas trade and post office jobs con- 
tracted and winter curtailed outdoor 
work. 

In another dark spot, the num- 
ber of long-term jobless—those out 
of work 15 weeks or longer—rose 
by 110,000 to a total 910,000. This 
compares to 500,000 long - term 


ployes of the Drummondville plant 
of Canadian Celanese, Ltd, 


rl 


jobless in the pre-recession Janu- 
ary of 1957. 
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